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DAVID BELASCO 


ee the advent of schools for the 
cultivation of dramatic talent in this 
country was due almost wholly to the de- 
cadence of the old stock companies. This 
is a proposition which we sometimes hear 
disputed, on the ground that the stage is 
not a ‘‘school,’’ but I think, nevertheless, 
that we shall find it to be true. The stock 
companies did their work—often most ex 
cellent work—and, by a natural course of 
evolution, went their way. As educational 
factors for a rising generation of young 
players, I do not know that their place has 
ever been quite filled; because in the old 
days, let us say of Lester Wallack, for in- 
stance, a beginner had the advantage of an 
actual stage experience. He was obliged 
to learn hundreds of parts which afforded 
him an opportunity to display his talent, 
and he had that greatest of all privileges. 
especially to the young, of coming in con- 
tact with men and women of genius, from 
whom he might acquire, not only the treas 
ures of a ripe experience, but also that far 
more subtle something—the influence which 
seems to emanate, like the scent of flowers, 
from the minds of all great artists. 
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When we think that the stock-company 
system of training produced such players as 
Edwin Booth, John McCullough, John T. 
Raymond, Charlotte Cushman, Charles 
Thorne, Ristori, the elder Sothern, Ellen 
Terry and Henry Irving, to say nothing of 
a host of others, it would be absurd to be- 
little its influence; and I was so far con- 
vinced of the benefit to be derived from a 
systematic course of stock work that in the 
days of Mrs. Leslie Carter’s novitiate she 
studied with me no less than twenty-eight 
parts, from Lady Macbeth to Camille, any 
of which I think she could play at the pres- 
ent day, so thoroughly did she enter into 
the spirit of the old stock system of doing 
things. 

But to other times, other methods. The 
stock company is a thing of the past, and 
the school has come in its stead. 

In these days of specialization, the added 
number of theaters, together with the more 
general interchange of opinion, and the 
greater breadth of criticism engendered by 
an ever-growing culture on the part of the 
public, have made it more than ever impera- 
tive that all persons entering the dramatic 
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profession shall somehow learn the tools of 
the trade before they essay to give the re- 
sult of their work to the world. The prep- 
aration may be done on the stage, or it may 
be done in the schools, but it must be 
done, and the benefit to be derived in 
either case will nearly always depend more 
upon the individual than upon the milieu 
in which his rudiments are learned. How- 
ever, when the schools are conducted by men 
and women of intelligence and ability—by 
scholars, for instance, such as Mr. Franklin 
H. Sargent—their advantages, in many re- 
spects, are manifest. Although the young 
player who begins his career in an academy 
does not undergo those hardships which 
are such excellent training for him, and al- 
though he cannot study new parts from 
night to night, and play them before the 
public, as a younger generation was enabled 
to do, he at least has the satisfaction of 
being saved from a false start—of finding 
himself, as it were, before he sets foot upon 
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the stage. If you go to school with the 
firm conviction that you were born into the 
world for the sole purpose of playing Ham- 
let to an unregenerate community, it is no 
small matter to discover, before you face 
an audience, that God intended you for a 
comedian, 

But this is not all. 

With the painter, the sculptor, the mu- 
sician, a thorough training in the various 


branches of their arts has always been, and 
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always will be, a requisite—it is so in 
reality with the playwright and the novel- 
ist, although these last, by the nature of 
are exempted from any organ- 


But it is only necessary to 


their calling, 
ized tuition. 




















MISS STELLA ARCHER. 
be partially with 
some of the ephemeral literature 
of the day, to know that failure 
to learn the use of one’s tools 
inevitably the 
dire results in all the professions. 

Admitting that opinions may 
vary as to the advisability of a 
school-training for the actor or 
the there can be no 
question but that here as else- 
where an efficient knowledge of 
technicalities is a prerequisite 
to success, whether, as I have 
said, that knowledge be gained 
on the stage or in the school, and, I might 
add, whether the pupil be a genius or a 
dolt. Indeed, I do not hesitate to state 
that the success of an aspirant for dramatic 
honors, even with exceptional talent, may 


acquainted 


leads to most 


actress, 
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be seriously jeopardized for the time being 
by his or her ignorance of the merely 
technical side of the art. 

On the other hand, I need not tell you 
that technique without ‘‘temperament’’ is 
as valueless on the stage as it is 
upon the fiddle, and no 
of training in school. no 
of experience in the theater, will 
ever give an actor or an actress 
‘*temperament,’’ without which 
But To the stage- 
struck, advice is a superfluity. 
Time alone willtell. The weed- 
understand— 


amount 
amount 


no! 


ing process, 
and this is one of the advantages 
of dramatic 
always accomplished sooner or 
later in every art, every profes- 
Just as the 


you 


conservatories—is 


sion, every trade. 
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incompetent blacksmith will one day tind 
himself without any horses to shoe, so the 
incompetent actor will find himself without 
any parts to play. 

The art of the in 


actor, many respects 
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akin to every other art or profession, is 
supposed to differ widely in this matter of 
training cr apprenticeship, because it is a 
fallacy of the uninformed that talent alone 
is necessary for success upon the stage. 
For a novice in law, in medicine, in music, 
to present his work without due prepara- 
tion would be preposterous, though he had 
the genius of a Lyttleton, a Harvey, a 
Bach, and why the like should not be con- 
sidered true of the novice in acting is 
one of those questions which may be 
asked, but not answered. Indeed, in his 
case, the argument should apply with 
still greater force, because—to paraphrase 
an old adage—all the arts are embraced in 
the art of acting, and to act, although the 
principal, is not the only thing that an 
actor should know how to do. 

In the words of the celebrated Monsieur 
Régnier: ‘‘There is a grammar in all the 
arts; the player has hisown. . . . How 
few among them (young actors) know how 
to learn. They seem to think that the 
class in declamation is the only one of any 
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consequence. What an 
error! Classes in liter 
ature, fencing, in de 

portment are just as es 

sential. They should 
visit public places. I 
would see the pupils of 
the Conservatoire at the 
Palace, at the Chambers, 
at the Cathedral—wher 

ever there is speaking. 
Music, dancing, drawing 
are auxiliary arts to that 
of theactor. Heshould 
know at least their rudi 

ments. "’ 

As far as the dramat 
ic school is concerned, 
then, if we admit aca- 
demic training to be 
necessary at all, it would 
seem that the collective 
services of the best men 
as teachers must be val- 
uable, in that the pu- 
pil not only benefits by 
the light of different 
minds in everything that 
pertains to his art, but if 
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he have anything in him worth 
bringing out, he learns those habits 
of industry and application which 
will be of inestimable value when he 
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professor as to his chances of winning the first 
prize. 

‘I fear they are very small, mon ami,’’ said 
the professor. ‘*You have ability, you have 
soul—two of the three requisites which go to 
make a great artist.** 

**And what is the third?’* said the pupil. 

**Application,’’ replied the professor. ** There 
are many here who have not your talent, but 
some of them have this which you lack—with 
which they will pass you in the race. 

The pupil's father, a man of indomitable 
energy, who happened to be with his son at 
the time, overheard this conversation. He said 
nothing, but his mind was made up; and the 
next day, much to the pupil's astonishment, he 
was pulled out of bed at five o'clock and set to 
work. At eight, coffee was brought them, and 
afterward the work continued until eleven. 
With a brief interval for luncheon, the work 
continued again until 
three in the afternoon. 
From three until five 
was given up to exer 
cise; the interval be 
tween five and six was 
allowed for dinner, and 
from six until eleven at 
night was again devoted 
to work. In spite of 
all protestations this 
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presently comes to battle either upon the 
stage of the world, or upon the world of 
the stage. 

‘*Talent is long patience!’" There is 
very much in this saying of the great 
Frenchman. I do not think it is quite true, 
but if you analyze it, I think you will find 
that it is very nearly so. Perhaps what 
he really meant was that, given the initial 
inclination, there is but one password into 
the Castle of Suecess. Work! Work! 
Work! 

I remember a story, illustrative of this, 
which was told me some years ago by a 
member of the faculty in the Paris Conser- 
yatoire. 

A certain young violinist, whose natural 
facility was as remarkable as his powers of 
application were limited, questioned his 


régime was 
continued un- 
interruptedly 
during two 
months, the 
result being 
that when the 
great day of 
the examina- 
tion arrived, 
the pupil car- 
ried off the first 
prize by ae- 
claim; and to- 
day, if [should 
mention his 
name, you 
would recog- 
nize it as_ be- 
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longing to the most notable 
among our modern musicians. 
Of course, this is an excep- 
tional case; but it goes to prove 
the paramount importance of that 
persistent application which is a 
part and parcel of genius, and 
it s'so serves to illustrate what 
I conceive to be one of the chief 
advantages of conservatorial 
training inanyart. Neither the 
professor nor the father could 
impart energy to the pupil, but 
they could make him think— 
they could arouse in him that 
spirit of emulation which is very 
often the means of bringing out 
the best that is in a young man 
or woman of ambition. In later 
years we may go to our work for 
the sheer love of the working, 
but in the beginning, that spirit 
of emulation—that desire, which 
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is almost a personal necessity, of 
rising above one’s fellows—must 
surely have a great deal of bearing 
on the success or failure of our 
aims. 

Historically, the dramatic 
school is a product of compara- 
tively recent times, but the idea 
of a conservatoire dates back as 
far as the sixteenth century in 
Italy. Primarily, the conserva- 
toire was devoted entirely to 
music, and arose out of the ne- 
cessity of having trained voices 
for the churches. It was not 
until many years later that it had 
any connection with the drama. 

In 1734 the Baron de Breuteuil 
founded the Ecole des Chants in 
aris, destined at first for the 
cultivation of singers for the 
opera. But the plan of the insti- 
tution was very much modified 
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in succeeding years, and, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1793, it became the now celebrated 
Conservatoire de Musique et de Declamation, 
where annual exercises are held in tragedy 
and comedy, and prizes given which entitle 
the winner to a place among the players of 
the Comédie Frang¢aise. The Conservatoire 
has produced some of the greatest actors and 
actresses that perhaps the world has ever 
seen. Mesdames Arnould Plessy, Fargueile, 
Bartet, and Sarah Bernhardt and Messieurs 
Mounet-Sully and Coquelin were among its 
pupils, and one and all of them, at various 
times, have been proud to admit its influ- 
ence. 

In this country the whole question of 
dramatic tuition is upon an entirely differ- 
ent footing. Neither the Conservatoire, 
nor any other dramatic institution in Eu- 
rope that I know of, has a school proper, 
with classes and a curriculum such as we 
naturally associate with the idea of an 
academical organization. The pupils of 
the Conservatoire are taught individually, 
and, at the end of their course, they receive 
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—the successful ones, at least—a prestige 
which is accorded by no other dramatic 
institution in the world. This is due in 
part to the age of the Conservatoire itself, 
in part to the excellence of its teachers, 
and in part to the fact that it is supported 
to a very considerable extent by the gov- 
ernment of the country in which it exists. 

Where the conditions are so different, 
the results are necessarily opposed, and a 
comparison between the Conservatoire de 
Musique et de Declamation and the various 
dramatic schools of America would be 
invidious. There are many reasons why 
an institution conferring the prestige of 
the Conservatoire is out of the question in 
the America of the present day, and chief 
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among these, I think, is the apparent im- 
possibility of establishing any permanent 
standard by which to judge of the drama 
as it should be. Efforts have been made by 
individual managers in the past, and no 
doubt will be made again in the future. 
to approximate toward some sort of ideal, 
but from the brevity of human life these 
efforts are necessarily fleeting; the influence 
of the men who made them is to-day practi- 
cally unfelt, and their names are forgotten 
by all but the few who love art for its 
Men 
time to time, and in their brief hour create 
this standard; but when they pass away, 


own sake. like these appear from 


the standard passes with them—the torch 
that they carried goes out, and is dropped 
to the ground, where it must lie until it 
chances to be lighted again by another 
hand. 

Perhaps the difficulty of enforcing 
a really permanent standard of 


dramatic values, either here or 





in England, is only to be solved 
national 
ad- 


by the advent of a 
*perhaps’’ 





theater. I say * 
visedly, for the idea, however 
much we may be in sympathy 
with it, is fraught with pitfalls 


and perils for the unwary. 


Much has been said, and much 
has been written, concerning 
late- 





the scheme of words of 
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wisdom, and what I cannot 
but think to be words of fool- 
ishness. But that is 
here nor there. The outcome 
of the adventure must always 
be problematical until it has 
been proved up to the hilt 
me, however, 


neither 





There seems to 





to be one absolute sine qua 

non to the success of such an 
undertaking, and that is the 

Nowak. entire elimination of the 
commercial idea. If we were to have a 


national theater, it must be one subsidized 
either by the Government, or by a syndi- 
cate of men who are at once artists ana 
capitalists—men who would be as willing 
to advance their money for a play which 
is to be produced in the theater of their 
country as for a picture which is to be hung 
on the walls of their homes. Iv is this 
spirit that is lacking among us, and it is 
because of this lack that the creation of a 
national theater, if it is not impossible, 
will be an undertaking of peculiar diffi- 
culty, and of peculiar interest. Indeed, it 
makes a very pretty bone of contention for 
the Commercial Spirit and the Artistic Spirit 
to wrangle over. The Commercial Spirit, 
you understand, never built a national 
theater, and I think I may promise you 
that it never will; if the idea were broached 
in its hearing, it would scout the matter as 
chimerical. Why not? 
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But there is a little band of men who are 
trying valiantly to make the idea a fact, 
and I think they deserve every commenda- 
tion, every encouragement—the more so 
because, unless they are very 
careful, their ship will go to 
wreck on the rock of this 
same Commercial Spirit. 

The forces on the other 
side are certainly in a minor 
ity. They always have been. 

The vreat artists of the 
past, whether they were 
dramatists, or actors, or 
managers, entered their pro 
fession because they were 
inspired to do so by the love 
of their art. When they 
made a production, they 
did not say: ‘*How much 
will this cost me?** They 
said: ** What a pleasure this 
will be.’ 

A. M. Palmer, the man- 
aver! Augustin Daly, the 
dramatist! Henry Irving, 
the actor! By these three 
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names the Spirit that could create a permanent standard 


i in dramatic art is typified, because it is the Spirit which 
defies the Commercial Spirit, and it is the dearth of 
| such men, or rather their inability to force them- 
| selves “ into the control of the most inspiring of all 





the arts, that prevents, and I fear will prevent for some 
years to come, the consummation of any plan for the main- 
tenance of a national theater here in America. 

I have written thus somewhat at length on the theater 
scheme, because, to my mind, the future of the dramatic 
school is very closely connected with it. The interests of 
the two institutions would be in a sense the same, and 


MISS ARCHER IN COSTUME must necessarily bear some such relation to each other 
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as the Comédie Francaise does to the Conser- 
vatoire. Not that it would be possible to 
cuplicate the French Conservatoire in this 
country; I do not think that could ever be 
done, because the first requisite would be 
that our great actors should give their time 
to the instruction of the novices, and this 
we may be certain that they will not be 
willing to do. The general temperament 
of the profession is averse to such a pro- 
ceeding, because it must be remembered 
that the advent of new stars, even as the 
advent of new managers, is looked upon, 
for some reason or other, as a menace to 
those who are already in the field. In the 
Latin countries, where, to the artist, art 
comes first and the individual second, such 
acquisitions are welcomed with open arms. 
There they are concerned for the dignity 
of their profession as a whole, but Anglo- 
Saxon inclinations have taken a different 
trend, and the personal equation has most 
to say in such a matter of charitable 
inclination. 

However, because our great actors could 
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not be induced to instruct the pupils in a 
conservatoire is no reason why a national 
theater, if we had one, should not depend 
very largely upon its school for the making 
of players. It must of necessity do so. 
What we should want then would not be 
the creation of new dramatists, but rather 
the creation of new artists to appear in the 
old dramas—the old dramas which are ever 
new, which will last as long as the language 
lasts, and of which the like will never be 
written again. 

The production of these dramas on the 
highest possible art lines, would be the 
primary purpose of a national theater, and 
the creation of players who should give 
new life to forgotten rédles, the primary 


purpose of its school. 
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“HE development of the methods of meat- 
preparation has been as marvelous as is 
the story of iron. The new methods and large 
establishments have been the outgrowth 
of the gathering together of small shops. 
Thus, to-day, instead of small butchers, we 
have abattoirs, caring for thousands of 
cattle, sheep and hogs per day. This con- 
centration of many shops under one man- 
agement has brought about reforms almost 
impossible had the industry been left in 
the hands of the small butcher. Sanitary 
care of the product, the utilization of every 
portion of the animal, and the cheapening 
of the cost of meat are some of the prin- 
cipal results. 

It is not the intention of this paper to go 
into the economics of this question. Our 
large packers of meat have shown, by their 
care for the sanitary end of the manufac- 
ture, a wisdom born of experience. No 
laws could enforce greater efforts toward 
cleanliness. They understand the neces- 
sity of the rapid disposal of the numerous 
portions of the animal anatomy, the prom- 
inent idea being to do the work as cleanly, 
carefully and rapidly as possible, to bring 
the products under such conditions that 
decomposition is either entirely stopped or 
its possibility minimized. It was largely 
the solving of these questions which made 
a large meat-slaughtering establishment 
possible, as soon as railway-carriages were 
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built, by which freshly killed meat could 
be safely stored and carried for a few days 
or weeks. Thus the industry developed 
to its present proportions. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
Department of Agriculture for its assist- 
ance to the farmers and ranchmen in their 
efforts to obtain the best results in live 
cattle; but I believe that every step for- 
ward in the handling of the animal for 
slaughter is due solely to the energy of the 
pioneers in the industry. The question is 
always uppermost—are we producing the 
product in the best manner, and is the 
product the best that science or skill can 
produce? I think I was the one to first 
see the necessity of calling in scientific 
means to work side by side with practical 
men. The practical man has pointed out 
the way to carry on the work rapidly and 
economically, the man of science led the 
way to sanitation and maximum utilization 
of all parts. Foreign governments imagine 
it necessary to place inspection restrictions 
and government supervision on these in- 
dustries. Their theory is incorrect. The 
packer is not known to the writer who 
would not invite the most careful inspection, 
who has not opened his doors to foreigners. 
He requires no restrictions whatever. He is 
so anxious for the welfare of his product 
that he uses every possible precaution in 
its production. 
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There is no national law against the 
adulteration of lard, yet there is not a large 
packer to-day who is placing an adulter- 
ated article on the market and branding it 
as pure. They have no need to falsify, 
and do not do so, law or no law. 

The live animal, before entering the 
slaughtering-house, has undergone State, 
county (sometimes also city) and United 
States Government inspection. The like- 
lihood of a diseased animal, under such 
conditions, being slaughtered is rather 
small; but, fearing that the disease might 





A POUND 
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should any one possess the least doubt, it 
would well repay him to see how faithfully 
it is being carried out. This is within the 
reach of any one living in any of the larger 
cities, or visiting one of them by chance. 

The most humane method known is used 
in killing the animals, the process allowing 
for a free and uninterrupted flow of the 
blood from the system, thus ridding it as 
rapidly as possible of the most dangerous of 
products because of its rapid decomposition. 
The large sides of the beef, or hog, or 
sheep, are now carefully washed and 
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not show externally, another inspection is 
made by selected veterinarians of the United 
States Government when the animal is 
slaughtered, Should the inner organs 
show infection, that animal is instantly 
condemned, and the entire carcass is cooked 
up for grease and fertilizer. This loss is 
gladly borne by the packer, and should 
the Government give up this inspection, 
he would use every effort to have it re- 
instated. 

There must be no doubt as to the thor- 
oughness with which this work is done, and 





scrubbed with fresh, running water. Every 
drop of blood must be carefully washed 
away. The hide of the steer and the pelt 
of the sheep have been removed by skilled 
laborers. The meat is at once moved to 
cooling-rooms, where it is permitted to re- 
main for a day or two, so that the animal 
heat may thoroughly passaway. It is now 
ready for further use. 

The consumer probably never stops to 
wonder what happens to the remainder of 
the animal after he has received his roast 
or chop. It is the disposal of all of the 
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remaining portions that forms the most 
interesting story of the development of the 
packing industry. All the larger portions of 
the animal that you see are consumed in the 
United States. But what becomes of the 
portions not exposed for sale? To learn 
this, you must visit the ‘ 
one of the large packing-houses. Here 


‘cutting-floor’’ of 


hundreds of men, with the skill of an 
anatomist, carefully carve out the various 
portions, each having a definite use and in- 
tended for a definite market. One might 
be cutting the meat suitable for the Eng- 
lish market, while his neighbor might be 
doing the same work with different results, 
suitable for the Belgian trade. 

How many Americans visit London, and 
fail to see one of its greatest sights, the 
Smithfield Markets? A walk through the 
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necessary for the thorough curing of the 
meat depends upon the temperature to 
which the meat is exposed and the size of 
the part. The meat so cured is known on 
the market by various names, such as corned 
beef, barreled pork, et cetera. The smaller 
pieces are packed in barrels, and are known 
as barreled beef or barreled pork. There 
is probably no corner of the earth where 
civilized man dwells that does not draw its 
supply of meat from either of the above 
products. Little or no barreled beef is 
supplied to South America, but considerable 
barreled pork, made from American hogs, 
reaches that country. The possibility of 
placing this product in the hands of the 
people in far-away countries, without large 
expenditure to the buyers, is to be consid- 
ered a blessing. It is a question whether 
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stalls will give you some idea of the Ameri- 
can invasion of London. I noticed there 
the sign-boards of our well-known firms. 
This means that, by care and selection, these 
firms have been able to meet the wishes of 
the meat-loving Englishmen. It requires 
a large quantity of beef to supply the Lon- 
don demand. Fourteen days after the 
animal is slaughtered, it is ready for sale 
in England. The meat looks bright and 
fresh, and simple refrigeration enables the 
Englishmen to have this good food at an 
extremely moderate cost. 

The portions of the meat that are not 
thus supplied in fresh condition are then 
sent to the cellars to be cured. This pro- 
cess is effected by placing the product in a 
solution of common table-salt, saltpeter and 
sugar. The length of time considered 
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the ocean traffic would be as large to-day 
as it is, had it not been made possible to 
carry this concentrated fuel for the sailors. 

If your travels ever led you to Finland 
or the smaller shipping-ports of Sweden, 
you would appreciate the extent of the in- 
fluence of the American packer’s energy. 
The woodmen of Norway and Sweden—and 
magnificent specimens of manhood they are 
—claim that, by the aid of American bacon, 
their working-power is greatly increased. 
They can do more work if fed on this, 
than if given any other product. A pound 
contains a definite number of labor-units. 
Perhaps the packer will soon have to sell 
his products with a guarantee of a certain 
amount of work per pound, just as the 
machine-manufacturer guarantees for his 
machine a certain capacity. 
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Thus far the process in caring for the 
pound of meat, whether from the steer, 
hog or sheep isalmost identical. The util- 
ization of the offal of these various animals 
brings with it the skill of different classes 
of labor. Probably a dozen varying indus- 
tries comprise this work, but the use, by 
the large slaughterer, of these industries 
has tended to improve the process, to call 
for new economic methods, and to place 
before us a better product. One of the 
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vreatest necessities is the rapid handling of 
animal matter. The sooner it goes into 
process, the better will be the resulting 
product. The ability to do this almost 
immediately upon the slaughtering of the 
animal, and the fact that the factory is 
close at hand, places the packer in an 
advantageous position. 

When the ‘‘dressed beef’’ (that is, the 
beef devoid of skin and interior organs, ready 
for the butcher) is cut up into its various 
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portions, large and small parts of good 
meat remain. These pieces are cured by 
the ordinary process, and are then sent to 
the canning department. The manufacture 
of tinned meats, such as canned corned beef 
or canned boiled beef, is most interesting. 
The is carried with the utmost 
cleanliness, and the process is one that has 


work on 
in view the retaining of all the good prop- 
erties of the meat within the walls of the 
can. When the meat has been cured, it re- 
ceives a slight boiling in water. The solid 
meat is now ready for the can, which has 
been previously steamed and thoroughly 
cleaned. The meat is stuffed into the can, 
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a small portion of soup is added, and the 
ran is hermetically sealed. If the prod- 
uct placed the 
market, only a partially cooked meat 
would be and decomposition 
would set in almost within the same 
day. The process, however, does not 
end with this. These sealed tins are 
placed in steam-cookers and exposed 
to a temperature sufficient, not only to 
cook the meat thoroughly, but also to 
kill every germ that could possibly start 
decomposition of the product. As soon 
as the steam has continued sufficiently 
long, the can is taken from the steam- 
cooker, and, by means of a small, steel 
needle, a hole is punched in the top of 
the can. This permits all the air to 
escape, and then, while still hot, this 
hole is again soldered by the use of a 
small piece of pure tin. The result of 
this extremely simple process is that the 
enclosed in a tin almost 
free from air. If the pro- 
cess is carried out correctly, and if the can 


were then to be on 


given, 


cooked meat is 


absolutely 


is free from leaks, meat can be kept in- 
definitely without the least possibility of 
deterioration or alteration. A can of meat, 
when thus prepared, should be as whole- 
some after ten years as on the day following 
its manufacture. 

There 
quently more actual nourishment, to a can 
of these prepared meats than can be had by 
the ordinary cooking of meat. As for clean- 
liness—the comparison is all in favor of 


is more actual meat, and conse- 








































The list of products 
It includes every 


the manufacturer. 
produced is a long one. 
kind of soup and stew, pork and beans, 
sliced bacon ready for the cook, chipped 
beef, and hundreds of other varieties. 

Laboratory science and scientific organ- 
ization have been applied by American busi- 
ness men until to-day the work of killing, 
packing and arranging for consumption the 
live products of the farm is carried on with 
the highest regard for economy and the 
publie health. 

The American people have grown to be 
large sausage-eaters, imitating our Euro- 
pean brothers. Considerable sport has al- 
ways been made about this product, imply- 
ing poor material and uncleanliness. As a 
matter of fact, cleanliness is everywhere, 


and the products used are all good food. 
The labor employed is that of white-capped, 






cleanly looking girls. The quantities pro- 
duced in these large establishments sound 
almost fabulous. A production of one 
hundred thousand pounds is not an out-of- 
the-way day’s work. This sausage is manu- 
factured, not only for home consumption, 
but it reaches Porto Rico, Cuba, France 
and Belgium. 
curing-rooms for the handling of the prod- 
uct require a very large amount of space. 


Smoking-, cooling- and 
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Heretofore the Germans have been especially 
famous for the manufacture cf sausage—we, 
however, have every reason to know that 
Americans can now equal them in its pro- 
duction. 

As soon as the steer is killed and opened, 
the finest fat is cut away from its attach- 
ments and thrown into This 
fat is used for the manufacture of oleo-oil 
of 
The purpose of throwing the fat immedi- 
ately into iced water is to arrest all decom- 


iced water. 


—the principal ingredient butterin. 


position and wash away any foreign matter 
that might still cling tothe fat, the idea being 
to produce an oil as near to its condition 
in the living animal as possible; that is, a 
neutral oil. The fat is rendered at a very 
low temperature, just sufficient heat being 
used to enable the fat to separate itself 


from the surrounding tissue. The result- 
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ant product—known as ‘‘premier 
jus’'—together with the oleo-oil (ob- 
tained by exposing it to a direct pres- 
sure), has a pure, butter-like flavor. 
The art is exceedingly delicate, and 
must be watched most carefully. A 
sudden temperature is 
likely to ruin the product. Prob- 
ably four-fifths of this is exported, 
the larger percentage going to Rot- 
terdam. The oil goes to the butterin- 
manufacturers. It is then mixed 
milk, and forms the un- 


change in 


with butter and 
justly maligned article of commerce that is 
known as butterin or margarin. 

Many people wonder what is done with 
all the so-cailed offal, such as the intestines, 
the blood, bones, et Few of us 
can properly value these products. The 
story of the products and uses of the in- 


cetera. 


testines would form an interesting book. 
It would lead us to Holland and England, 
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and teach us the manufacture of cheese. It 
would take us to various points in our 
own country and abroad, and show us the 
magnitude of the snuff industry. It would 
carry us across the Atlantic to the places 
where gold-leaf is made. In hammering 
pure gold—forming the gold-leaf—a fine 
intestine-skin is the only thing that can be 
It would lead us to the small butcher- 
civilized 


used. 
shops of almost every known 
country where sausage is made or eaten, 
and to many other out-of-the-way places. 
Probably no industry the direct outgrowth 
of the slaughtering of animals has shown 
more advancement than the working-up of 
the raw blood, meat-fiber bones. 
With the mention of these products, we 
always think of tallow and grease and the 


and 


resultant products, such as soap, lubrica- 
ting-oil and fats. The soap industry has 
grown to colossal size. It 
adjunct to the packing industry, in so far 


is a necessary 


as it enables the packer to place his raw 
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tallow before the publie in the form 
of soap. 
As soon as the warm blood is col- 


lected, it is heated, by means of direct 
steam, to a temperature sufficient to co- 
agulate it. The product is then placed 
in presses, and the hard, partially dried 
from the This 
product is then placed 


blood is freed water. 
partially dried 
in a drying-machine until it contains 
about eight per cent of moisture. Next 
it passes to a mill, where it is finely 
The sucking of the blood is 
The same 


ground. 
done by means of machines. 
method is adopted in producing ‘‘tank- 
age,’’ or dried meat-fiber. This product, 
however, is obtained by cooking the small 
meat and bone parts under pressure. After 
the tallow is drawn off, the meat-fiber, in 
the form of a mush, is left behind. This 
then undergoes the process used in the dry- 
ing of blood. For sanitary and economical 
purposes, every pound of these products 
must be accounted for. The value of the 
dried blood is about thirty-five dollars per 
ton, and the dried tankage is valued at 
twenty-three dollars per ton. These prod- 
ucts are either utilized for the manufacture 
of mixed fertilizers, sold direct to the farm- 
ers, or shipped abroad. 

In former years the packer’s duty, asa 
manufacturer of fertilizer, ended in pla- 
cing on the market the raw products, such 
as dried blood, tankage and bone-meals. 

The blood was valuable, because of the 
high percentage of nitrogen; the bone 
meal, because of its large percentage of 
phosphate of calcium, and the tankage was 
the golden mean, containing about ten per 
cent of nitrogen and ten to fifteen per cent 
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of phosphate of calcium. Then the various 
States began to make laws, stating that 
fertilizers must contain such and such per- 
centage of nitrogen, phosphate and potash. 
A new condition was thereby forced upon 
the packer, and to-day you will probably 
find most perfect establishments for the 
manufacture, and laboratories for the in- 
vestigation, of these products at all of the 
large slaughtering-houses. Some even 
found it necessary to build sulphuric-acid 
works, to be independent in their supply 
of this article. 

The hoofs are either used as a fertilizer 
the manufacture of buttons or small 
articles of that This 
carried on in northern Italy and also Japan. 
The horns are of exceptional value, and are 


or in 


nature. work is 


so carefully prepared in a chemical way 
that excellent imitation tortoise-shell is 
produced. Its principal use is for the 
manufacture of combs, buttons and imita- 
articles. In former the 
horns were all exported, but of late our 


tion-shell years 
home supply is scarcely sufficient for the 
demand of the local manufacturers. These 
factories are in our eastern States. Some 
of them also manufacture articles made of 
bone, purchasing from the packer the care- 


fully cooked and absolutely cleaned shin, 
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BEEF 
thigh and buttock bones. These bones 
are turned into combs, brush-handles, 
and even into an imitation ivory which 


would deceive any one but an expert. 
Before leaving this most interesting por- 
tion of the history of a pound of meat, 
we must speak of a new branch lately dis- 
for the utilization of the offal. 
It must be recognized that if blood can 


covered 


be properly digested, it presents a food 


exceedingly high in nitrogenous matter 
(albuminoids.) By 
experiments, made 
at one of the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture stations, it 
has been demon- 
strated that by the 
admixture of a 
small quantity of 
dried blood 


excel- 


or 
meat-fiber, 
lent 
made in the fatten- 
ing of hogs. In 
Europe a mixture 
of dried blood, and 
molasses with bran, 


progress is 
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is used with good 
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results. It seems as if a new departure has 
been made in the utilization of animal offal. 
We have already spoken of the use of tal- 
low for the manufacture of soap, but its 
treatment for the 
would require extensive description. These 


manufacture of oils 
oils are used extensively as lubricants. The 
neatsfoot-oil is prescribed by the German 
army regulations as the lubricant for its 
guns. Lard-oil is used by our own gov- 
ernment in large quantities as a lubricant, 
and the perfection of soft leather can only 
be reached by the use of one of the above 
animal oils. The harder fats are used in 
the preparation of heavy leather. 
the packers may finally even manufacture 
shoes. 

In speaking of fats and oils, we pur- 
posely refrained from lard. 
Rendering and refining it forms, possibly, 
the most 
with the slaughtering of hogs. The quan- 
tity produced is enormous, the plants 
necessary for caring for it, large and costly. 
In refining lard, taken to pro- 
duce a white, edible fat, such as will retain 


Perhaps 


mentioning 


important industry connected 


care is 


its snowy appearance and its sweet flavor 
for a long time. Here, 
again, the packer has an 
advantage over theordi- 
nary lard-refiner, in that 
he obtains his product 
upon its 
Every 
good housewife will un- 
derstand that if the fat is 
rendered and separated 


immediately 
being rendered. 
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from the fiber and tissue enclosing it, the 
fat retains its natural flavor; but all this 
must be done rapidly and before the 
slightest deterioration has taken place. 
The method of rendering hog-fat in the 
larger slaughtering-houses is to place the 
and fat parts in a large tank, 
about sixteen feet high and five feet in 
The entire mass is exposed to 
direct the tank her- 
metically closed. After a number of hours 
the lard is drawn off, and is then ready 
for the refiner. The of clari- 
fying, mixing and cooling this fat prepar- 
atory to its sale is only of technical interest. 
The demand for the cheaper article for 
purposes of baking and cooking, gave rise 
to the of an imitation lard, 
known as compound lard. This product, 
large quantities, 
consists of beef 
It is a good article of food, and is 


meat 


diameter. 


steam-heat, being 


process 


manufacture 


which is used in very 
pure cottonseed-oil and 
suet. 
usually sold upon its merits as a compound 
lard. Its manufacture has grown to such 
a magnitude that packers now own many 
cotton-oil mills in our southern States. 

My paper on the history of a pound 
of meat, with its membranous ramifica- 
tions, has grown too lengthy; otherwise, 
we might go into the detail of the manu- 
facture of the many pharmaccutical prepar- 
This branch would greatly interest 


Phe making 


ations. 
scientist and layman alike. 
of extract of meat, with a description of 
the enormous vacuum-pans, and pictures of 
the white-capped girls, packing the pre- 
cious essence in little jars and bottles, might 































be interesting, but this is as nothing com- 
pared to the numerous valuable medical dis- 
coveries made the of the 
glands. The preparations of the pharma- 
ceutical departments of the meat-packing 


in use various 


industry are known for excellence of manu- 
facture and purity in quality. The manu- 
facture of digestive ferments, such as pepsin 
and pancreatin, has been greatly improved 
upon. The product obtainable to-day is 
much superior to that which could be pur 
chased a few years ago. 

The story of 
presses within a few pages an account of pos 


a pound of meat com 
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$6,646,130 
3,103,863 
35,449,797 


Canned meats 
Pickled beef 
Bacon - - - 


ITams - Qi 


d, 222,744 
Pork - - 138,770,026 
Lard - - - §2,375,864 
Sausage - - - 726,437 
Sausage-casings - 1,795,044 
Other meat products - 5,426,149 


Total - $144,516,054 


Of this amount a little over fifty-four per 
went to the Be- 
sides this we exported four hundred and 


cent United Kingdom. 





CHOPPING 


The 


due 


sibly twenty-five different industries. 
of 
largely to the energy and_ progressiveness 


development these industries is 


of its early founders. By the utilization 
of every portion of the animal to its best 
value, the cost to the consumer is greatly 
reduced, and the quality largely improved. 

In conclusion, it might interest the think - 
ing reader to know what values and quan- 
tities are represented in the exportation of 
packing-house produce. 

During the twelve months ending June, 
1902, the following of 
made in the course of manufacture of our 
pound of meat, were reported :— 


values products, 
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fifty-nine thousand head of cattle, twenty- 
hogs 


thousand and two hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand sheep, and shipped 
abroad three hundred and fifty-four million 
four hundred thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-one pounds of 


fresh beef. 


Few of us really comprehend the number 


two 


and twenty-one 


of animals slaughtered in the United States 
yearly for purposes of food for the produc- 
According 
to the latest statistics, we kill, each vear, 


tion of the pound of meat. 


thirty million hogs, five million cattle and 
fuel 
for labor in our own country and abroad. 


eight million sheep, to produce the 













“THE raid on ‘‘Al.** Adams* headquarters 


A GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By Frank Moss. 


on Thirty-first Street was an event in directing it alone. 


the warfare of F. Norton Goddard's society 
for the suppression of policy-gambling in 


New York City. 
Mr. Goddard 


been formu- 
lated in those 
conferences. 
In October, 
1901, Mr.God- 
dard showed 
me an affidavit 
which he had 
obtained from 
one Nolan, 
who had been 
employed by 
Albert J. Ad- 
ams, policy- 
king, asa clerk 
in his head - 
quarters at 
Number 366 
West Thirty- 
first Street. 
The employ- 
ment had ter- 
minated about 
three vears be- 
fore, but Nolan 
had main- 
tained some 
other relation 
to the system 


until shortly before he made the affidavit. 
This was the first important trail leading 
to a policy-king that any reformer had 


and 
quently, and the drastic New York law had 


F 


Mi IN AND SKILL EXHIBITED BY THE MEN WHO HAVE UNDER- 
N TO RELIEVE NEW YORK’S POOR OF POLICY-THIEVES. 
the chance of spoiling a good case by 


We realized that it was only a trail, and 
that a case must be built from the bottom. 


He asked me to manage it, and I said I 
I had conferred fre- would, provided the men to be used be 





NORTON GODDARD, WHO WAS CHIEFLY INSTRUMENTAL 
IN DESTROYING THE POLICY-ORGANIZATION. 


selected from the staff of the Society for 


the Prevention 
of Crime. 
Superinten- 
dent MceClin- 
tock entered 
actively into 
the work, 
and = detailed 
Agents Ham- 
mond, Dillon, 
McLellan, Se- 
cord, Hartman 
and others. 
These were 
men who had 
been under my 
observation 
and direction 
for several 
years. They 
had distin- 
guished them- 
selves in the 
work of the 
Mazet Com- 
mittee, in the 
movements of 
the City Vig- 
ilance League, 


and in the raids of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime wherein Justice Jerome 
was the committing magistrate. 


I knew 


found, and Mr. Goddard would not take them to be courageous and incorruptible. 


EpIToRIAL Nore.—THE CosMopoLITAN holds that the example of Charles S, Macfarlane, 
whose life was sacrificed in one of the most splendid efforts ever made in behalf of the suffering 
poor, should be held upto the young men of the nation, and that a statue to his memory should be 


erected in New York, near that of Hale, who gave his life in the Revolution. 


As modern life is 


more complex than that of a hundred and twenty-five years ago, so the character developed by 
Macfarlane required more intricate calculations, more deep-seated determination, the constant 
braving of perils, month after month, a clearer recognition of the high service to be demanded, less 
of sympathy on the part of his fellow citizens, brutalized into accepting policy-theft from the poor as 
part of the recognized order of things. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN will be glad to receive subscriptions for the purpose here indicated. 
Checks should be made payable to the American Exchange National Bank for deposit, subject to. 


the order of a Monument Committee to be hereafter selected. 













































A systematic watch was established and 
maintained by these men for many weeks. 

The movements of Adams and his assist- 
ants, Jantzen, Levy, Coughlin and others, 
were followed methodically and carefully. 
The faces of the headquarters’ clerks were 
studied, the policy-shops near headquarters 
were observed, and a mass of information 
was accumulated. At one time Adams be- 
came suspicious, and moved his head- 
quarters to 105 East Thirty-second Street ; 
but when his mind became easier, he re- 
turned to Thirty-first Street. Two of the 
agents occupied a furnished room in a 
house directly opposite the Thirty-first 
Street headquarters. 

When sufficient material had been accu- 
mulated, complaints were drawn. Mr. Me- 
Clintock presented them to Justice Hinsdale 
of the Court of Special Sessions, who issued 
arrest warrants and warrants to search 
the headquarters, various policy-shops 
and the business office of Adams, where 
he had held conference daily with his 
lieutenants, who managed the business at 
headquarters. It was necessary to secure a 
policeman or two to execute the warrants, 
for we were only private citizens. 

I conferred with District Attorney Phil- 
bin, who, with great courtesy and prompt- 
itude, detailed two police officers, Cuff and 
tvynders, and directed Mr. Shortridge, his 





CHARLES 8S. MACFARLANE, SHOT IN COURT BY 
THE NEGRO SPENCER, 
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“AL.”” ADAMS BEING TAKEN FROM THE TOMBs. 


private secretary, tO accompany us and to 
represent him. 

The raiding-party consisted of two po- 
licemen, the superintendent and six agents 
of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
and three young lawyers. 

The attacking-force was under the im- 
mediate command of Superintendent Mc- 
Clintock, of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime, who was assisted by Mr. Reardon, 
superintendent of the anti-policy society. 
Mr. Goddard, Mr. Blaney (his counsel), 
Mr. Shortridge and the writer were on 
hand to advise and assist. 

The party was conveyed from the neigh- 
borhood of the Criminal Courts in ear- 
riages which were timed to arrive together. 
The policemen did not know where we 
were going, what we were undertaking, nor 
how many were acting with us. 

The greatest care was taken to prevent 
policemen and policy-runners from giving 
warning that a raid was on foot. Had in- 
formation leaked, the telephone would have 
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the rest, and the raid would have 
been abortive. 

The party was divided into four groups 
for the attack. The two 


nished room had been watching the head- 


done 


men in the fur- 


quarters all morning, and were prepared to 
the time. The first 
carriage stopped in Thirtieth Street. After 
waiting a moment, its party dashed through 
fences, and forced en- 


cooperate at proper 


a house, scaled the 
trance to the policy-headquarters from the 
rear. The second carriage stopped in Thirty- 
first Street, and its occupants ran through 
a house, climbed a side fence, and joined 
the rear attack. The third carriage stopped 
at an adjoining house, and the men ran to 
the roof and attacked the headquarters by 
of the The main party at- 
from the front by both the base- 


way scuttle. 
tacked 
ment door and the front-stoop door. These 
doors were stout. and were well barred. 
They could not be forced. 

By nimble gymnastics one of the young 
men reached 


the shutters 


a parlor-window, tore open 


and smashed the sash, fortu- 
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nately striking an opening 
through a mass of gambling- 
tables and other paraphernalia 
that had been stored in the par- 
Jor and that barricaded the win- 
dows. The front attacking- party 
entered through this opening. 

The forces, converging, 
caught the policy-men between 
them. The roof-party reached 
its post in the nick of time, for 
Hammond's fingers fastened 
into Jantzen’s coat-collar just 
as he was emerging from the 
scuttle. The policy-men were 
all driven into the large count- 
ing-room of the headquarters, 
and were found to include 
twelve clerks and the lieuten- 
ant and sublieutenant of Adams 
—the entire with 
exceptions, Adams and a run- 
ner named Coughlin. 

One officer and Agent Dillon 
were sent to the elevated-rail- 
road station to capture Cough- 
lin, who was supposed to be 


force two 


there to receive returns from 
runners on the trains. He was 
found, and was _ seized. He 
Spm. 
= 
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See 


wale 


Wate 





THOMAS L, M’CLINTOCK, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
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fought and rolled down the stairs with 
his captors. At the foot of the stairs, 
being underneath Dillon, who measures five 
feet tive inches, and weighs three hundred 
pounds, he submitted, and was brought 
to the house and added to the captives. 
Parties were then sent to the policy-shops 
at 105 West Thirty-second Street and 225 
West Thirty-second Street. They made 
successful raids, capturing the proprietors 
and the manifold-sheets. I Officer 
Rynders, with Agents Hammond aud Mc- 
Lellan and 
Adams’ office on Thirty-fourth Street. They 
had hardly entered Adams, 
suspicious of walked 
The search-war- 
rant was read, and he objected to any in- 
vestigation of a small trunk that stood near 


sent 
Superintendent Reardon, to 
when 


un- 


danger, into their 


arms, and was arrested. 


his desk. 

Reardon and McLellan remained on guard 
while Rynders and Hammond _ brought 
Adams to his headquarters, and sought for 
the We 
took two of the carriages, and Mr. Goddard 


instruction concerning search. 
and I, with several agents, went to Adams’ 
There the warrant was read again, 
and the trunk was then opened, and was 


office. 
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found to contain a month’s manifold-sheets 
from the seventy shops in the Adams sys- 
tem. These sheets were in bundles wrapped 
in covers, marked with the proper dates. 
In this trunk found many of 
Adams’ private papers. Several tin boxes 
They contained per- 

policy-memoranda. 


were also 
were then opened. 


sonal and 


papers 
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ROBERT 8S. M LELLAN 
The desk was then examined, and pa 
pers connected with those in the trunk 


were found—also many lists, memoranda 
and writings, referring to the policy-game 
and to the various shops in the Adams 
policy system. 

A safe was opened, and in it were found 
manifold-sheets of that business. 
They had been slightly burned. It 
evident they had been set on fire and pushed 


day's 


was 


into the safe, and that, when the safe-door 
was closed, the fire went out. 

The manifold-sheets found in the head- 
quarters and in the two raided policy-shops 
corresponded with the manifold-sheets 
found in the Adams’ private 
oftice, and with a certain key, or code, that 
was in his desk. The title of the head- 
quarters’ building was in Adams’ name. 

All of this material was gathered up, se- 


trunk in 


cured, and sent in a carriage under a special 
guard to the district attorney's office. 
The case was placed immediately in the 
hands of Assistant District Attorneys Shur- 
man and O'Connor, who were reassigned to 
it, with Mr. Lord, by Mr. Jerome when he 
Mr. Philbin’s office. 
patient and persistent gentlemen grasped 


succeeded to These 
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the significance of the combinations of pa- 
pers and circumstances. They first secured 
convictions of the keepers of the two pol 
tried 


and then Adams. 


On the first trial there was a disagreement, 


icy-shops, they 
four jurors voting for acquittal, but on the 
second trial there was a verdict of guilty, 
and Adams was sent to the state’s prison 
at Sing Sing. 

This raid was so successful that the in- 
found, and the 
the policy-paraphernalia that 


dictments case 
tried 


was found and seized, rather than upon the 


were was 


upon 


testimony of Nolan and the agent of the 
Society—indeed, the second trial was had 
without the testimony of Nolan, who had 
been spirited away by the powerful ring of 
policy-thieves. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to speak 
of the excellent and loyal service that was 
rendered by all who were brought into the 
case after Nolan's affidavit was obtained. 

Every man acted with zeal, intelligence 
and absolute honesty—-and the result was 
a phenomenally successful raid, the convic 
tion of a policy-king and the destruction of 
his nefarious system. Convictions of his 
three assistants should follow. 

Papers on Adams’ desk showed him 
to be the owner of fifty splendid pieces of 
worth three 


found at 


real estate, and to be about 


million dollars, but the money 
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headquarters consisted mostly of pennies, 
New 
poor, by a game in 


nickels and dimes—coin taken from 


York ’s most wretehed 


which the victim stands absolutely no 


chance of fair play. 
fivht for the ex 


criminals is a 


To make a determined 


termination of any class of 


dangerous business. The men who system 
atically rob the poor of our great cities by 
policy accumulate great fortunes and make 


a desperate defense of their system. Every 
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country when a young man, and served as 
Deputy Superintendent of Elections under 
John McCullagh, 


A little over a vear avo 


whose right-hand man he 


became i a& vacancy 
occurred in the office of the superintendent 
of the Macfarlane 


was appointed to fill it In work in 


anti-poliey society, and 
his 
this position, he immediately showed himself 
to be an organizer and leader of the men over 
control. If 


special work to be done, he never shirked 


whom he had there was any 





GAMBLING-PARAPHERNALIA CAPTURED IN RAIDS. 


one who arrays himself against them incurs 
the risk of foul play. Charles 8. Macfar- 
lane, who was murdered in the lobby of the 
court-room to which he had gone to testify 
igainst William Spencer, who was being 


tried 


in the charge of being a policy-run- 


ner, is an example of a citizen who has 


steadfastly performed public services of 


» highest kind in the face of threats and 


ttempts against his life. He came to this 





the opportunity to do it, and 





follow up a case ind day, as ex 
gencies required. 

On June tifteenth the case of the Pe 
against Willi im Ss r was 0 i iler 
dar of Part LV. of the Ge neral Sess s 
New York ( ity Macfarlar vnoring r 
sonal danger, walked throug 2 corridor 
toward the court-roo s As | 
approached the d Spe r. who had 
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been standing beside one of the clevators, 
watching for his arrival, approached to 
within six feet of him, drew a revolver, 
fired at him. The first 
struck him the heart, and, while he 
was staggering, the others 
his head before the officers could seize the 
murderer. Macfarlane died immediately. 

He was a young man—only thirty-five 
years of age—but in his short life he had 
rendered to the people of New York, ina 
quiet and earnest way, services for which 
they could never make him adequate ac- 


three shots 
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A ‘*DREAM-BOOK “' USED BY IGNOR 


The killing of Charles S. Macfarlane, 
minds me of a raid which was made by the 
Society forthe Prevention of Crime two years 


re- 


ago on a place on West Twenty-eighth Street, 
kept by this same Spencer. A pistol was 
discharged, but hurt. The 
place was conducted as a policy-shop in the 


nobody was 
daytime and as an envelope-game at night, 
and it belonged to a syndicate of gamblers 
which the The 
envelope-game is degenerate policy. The 
proprietor of the game prepares his own 
which are drawn 


included policy-king. 


combinations of numbers, 
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by his employees from envelopes prepared 
by him, and are written on blackboards in 
front of the players, after they have handed 
in their money and their guesses as to what 
is coming out. The players come from the 
most ignorant and vicious classes of whites 
and blacks. 

Two of the Society’ 
trance to this game, and played in it for 
** John-Doe”’ 

undertook 


s agents obtained en- 


several nights. warrants were 
obtained, and I] the 
necessary police force for the legal serving 


to secure 


of the process, and to advise the party. It 
was during the Tammany dispensation. Cap- 
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POLICY-PLAYERS AS A GUIDE, 


tain Cooney was in charge of the precinct. 

The little force of picked men, who had 
raids to a successful 
with crowbars and 
and 
shop."’ 


cairied so many 


issue, was supplied 


sledges to overcome resistance. con- 
cealed within easy reach of the * It 
was divided into three attacking-parties, 
for there were entrances at the front, the rear 
Mr. McClintock 
and I took a carriage to Eighth 
Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street. Alight- 
we went to the station-house and 


“aptain in. 


and the side of the rooms. 
and drove 


ing there, 
found the 











GEORGE P. 


HAMMOND, JR. 


I told him we had several warrants for 
The 


at ldlresses 


him to serve. He asked to see them. 


names were fictitious, and no 


appeared. He asked where the place was 
located. I said we would conduct him. 

‘*How many men do you want?’’ he 
asked. 


We answered: ‘*Four—in uniform.” 
The men were quickly produced 


wart fellows, armed with night-sticks. 


stal- 
The 
captain looked them over, and then sur- 
prised us by saying: ‘*Lave yer night- 
Evidently he did not 
mean to do any heavy work. Then he 
‘*T’ll go with me men meself.*’ So 


shticks behind.”’ 
said : 
we started out. 

At the corner I stopped and said: **‘ Here, 
Captain, is a carriage—let your men get 
into it, and we will go there quickly, and 
attract no attention.’’ 

**'No, sir!”’ 
no kerridges—we march, we do, and I goes 
with them.”’ 


said he.  ‘*Me men rides in 


I reasoned with him on the absurdity of 
marching a raiding-party in full uniform 
through the precinct, with such well-known 
men as ourselves leading, and I warned him 
that his course might cause the raid to fail, 
in which event we would hold him respon- 
sible; but he didn*’t care, and insisted on 
having his own way. 

‘* Very well,’’ saidI; ‘‘the responsibility 
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is yours; but at least do have your patrol- 
the 
for Iam embarrassed with such an impo- 


men walk on the other side of street, 


That amused him, and he 
ordered the men across the street. About 
this time McClintock dropped away from 


sing escort.’’ 


us, as we proceeded down Eighth Avenue. 
When we had gone two blocks, the cap- 
tain suddenly stopped, looked back, and 
shouted, angrily: ‘*Where’s me men?"’ 
Then I said : ** And where’s McClintock ?*’ 
the 
superintendent had vanished. 


Sure enough, policemen and our 
Then I ex- 
plained to the captain that they must have 
gone on to Seventh Avenue, and would 
that avenue, for the gambling- 
He 
asked again for the number of the street, 
and I told him to be patient—that we would 
McClintock 


see that the policemen arrived there, too 


turn down 


house was between the two avenues. 


reach it soon, and that would 
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A POLICY-SLIP, ANNOUNCING THE WINNING NUM- 
BERS, CAPTURED IN THE ADAMS RAID. 






































The captain was puzzled for a moment, 
but, concluding that the policemen would 
wait his coming and his orders, looked 
happy once more and proceeded with me 
very willingly but very slowly. Indeed, 
he began to limp and to complain of rheu- 
matism, so that we went slower and slower. 
Of course, a reasoning mind would calculate 
what the effect on the game would be if 
four policemen in uniform stood outside the 
door for five minutes waiting for their cap- 
tain: but I had great faith in McClintock 
and in Hammond, Dillon and the other 
concealed Society-agents. I knew that they 
wouldn't wait for Captain Cooney, and 
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room down to the moment of our entrance, 
and, as our boys broke through, they seized 
two of the principals, and held them, 
though with great difticulty. 

The patrolmen rushed in behind Mce- 
Clintock, and their weight was very effect- 
ive. When the captain lumbered in, the 
sight which he beheld was a shocking one 
for a precinct-commander. 

The doors and windows were in splinters. 
Behind the rampart counter were seven of 
the workers of the game, who were held by 
patrolmen and agents. Another agent was 
gathering the weapons from under the 
counter. 


Sat Solas tS % 


a 90 


AFTER A RAID. 


ventured to believe that, if there was no 
commanding officer to restrain, the patrol- 
men would be just thoughtless enough to 
pitch in and help the boys. So I conspired 
with the captain, and we went slowly 
enough to satisfy him. 

We reached Twenty-eighth Street, and, 
just as we turned the corner, we heard an 
awful crash. 

**What’s that?’’ asked the captain. 
Good-by!"" I 
answered, as I dashed away from him. 

The raid was a complete success. Our 


‘It’s the boys, Captain. 


two brave men had been playing in the 


The figures of the last drawing were on 
the blackboard. Outside of the counter 
was a shouting, angry mass of white and 
black men and women, all struggling to get 
out, and being held in check by agents and 
police. I turned to the people, and said: 
‘‘We have come to get those who run the 
game. We will release everybody who is 
not wanted, on a warrant, for running a 
gambling-house.** The crowd of players 
was dismissed, the workers were identified 
and removed, and the police dismantled 
the place and carted the paraphernalia to 
the station-house. 
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i. had won his fight for the gov- 

ernorship by a margin so unsubstan- 
tial that, as he said at the inaugural banquet, 
it was as though the departed spirit of a dead 
majority of old days had miraculously re- 
turned to earth for the occasion; and, he 
argued, since this ghostly visitation seemed 
to signify that his candidacy had found 
favor in the sight of heaven, he felt bound 
to pledge himself to an administration 
whose motives, at least, would merit heaven's 
approval. 

The sentiment was formally applauded, 
and then speedily forgotten by all save 
himself. He meant to carry it out. The 
campaign had been one for good govern- 
ment, in name if not in spirit. With Gor- 
don it had been wholly sincere, but with 
the party bosses it had been wholly other- 
wise—only a likely expedient, contrived to 
meet a present need. Untimely disclosures 
of wholesale corruption in the conduct of 
state affairs had been followed by the usual 
noisy clamor for ‘‘reform.’’ To appease 
the outcry seemed to demand the nomina- 
tion of a decent man, in place of the non- 
descript weaklings who had filled the chair 
in years past, merest dummies of the 
thieves, and sharers of their spoils. So 
Gordon had been taken from his_ back- 
country home, where his reputation, if not 
great, was spotless, and had been worried 
through to victory. 

He was perfectly aware of the accident 
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to which he owed his place. He knew 
that the crisis would pass, the people settle 
back into their habitual indifference, and 
all the old conditions be restored. While 
this knowledge inspired him with a whole- 
some modesty, the very insecurity of his 
position made him bold. A rare chance 
was his for the two years of his term, and 
he approached his work with the zest that 
possesses the robust fighting man in the 
presence of big ditliculties. Before long 
the bosses discovered that, in making their 
sounding campaign for righteousness, they 
had builded much better than they in- 
tended; for, from the first, Gordon stoutly 
rebelled against every attempt at dictation 
of his course. When Wade Mason, the 
burly chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee, demanded the appointment of his 
nephew to a desirable place, long a favorite 
post for ‘‘grafters,’’ he met with a refusal 
that saddened him. 

‘‘TIt won’t do, Wade,’’ 
bluntly. ‘‘Your precious nephew is a 
scoundrel, and you know it as well as I 
do. If you’ve got aclean man to offer, trot 


Gordon said, 


him out, and let me look at him. Good 
men, honest men, and no others, will get 
the appointive offices while I’m Governor. 
Understand?’’ 

Mason understood well enough, as he 
stared across the table into the face of the 
rebel, a firm-jawed, clear-eyed, resolute 
face. He knew then, what he had half 
feared all along, that Gordon was his equal 
in will and his absolute master in that sort 
of strength which inheres in an intellect 
guided by a normal and healthy moral 
sense, a sense that in himself had long ago 
shriveled up and been sloughed off. He 
saw the futility of vigorous protest; that 


would only attract public attention anew to 
29 
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the very matters he wished to have for- 


gotten. So he and the ‘‘gang’’ were en- 
forcedly content to bide their time; and, 
save for some furtive and wholly abortive 
efforts at control, Gordon was suffered to 
go his own way at his own gait. 

But when the scene was shifted from the 
brilliant banquet-hall to the somber ex- 
ecutive office in the State-house, and when 
the exaltation of proclaiming a worthy pur- 
pose gave way to the dull business of put- 
ting it into practise, even with freedom of 
action and conscience, troubles swarmed 
about him. Good and fit men were sur- 
prisingly hard to find for the places he 
sought to fill. There, for instance, was the 
wardenship of the new penitentiary, an in- 
stitution whose history, from the letting of 
the contract for the building down to the 
last official report, had been an unbroken 
record of big and little scandals, of in- 
competency and downright rascality. Gor- 
don had prefigured in his thoughts the 
kind of man he would select as the new 
warden—some stanch, fearless stalwart, 
of the giant order for courage and integrity, 
full of lusty willingness for conflict, and 
able to bring fair order out of that foul 
chaos. But, fine as this plan appeared, 
Fate seemed to mock at it. There were 
no giants among the applicants for appoint- 
ment. The only candidate worth a second 
thought was one who fell ludicrously short 
of Gordon’s ideal, whose very presence 
affronted his red-blooded, masculine taste 
in men. 

This was Adam Page, a small, faded 
man, well past middle age, with the bulg- 
ing upper forehead and contracted brows 
that mark the unpractical. What was 
worse, he had a small, tremulous, woman- 
ish mouth, a soft voice attuned to emotion- 
alism, and—worst of all—soft, brown eyes 
that glistened with emotional moisture as 
he talked. There was something almost 
ridiculous in the aspiration of this effemi- 
nate, nervous, timid creature to a position 
of large executive responsibility, yet there 
was something about him, too—perhaps 
only the incongruity between his appear- 
ance and his claims, or perhaps.a deep 
earnestness that lurked beneath his timidity 
—that impelled Gordon to indulge him 
while he presented his case. He came 
without endorsement. He seemed not to 
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recognize the need of any. He asked for 
the appointment, not because of any special 
fitness for the practical side of prison ad- 
ministration (he waved that aside as a 
minor detail), but because he saw in it, he 
said, ‘‘a wonderful opportunity, Your 
Honor—I beg pardon—Your Excellency— 
I am somewhat embarrassed—a wonderful 
opportunity for good—for removing a blot 
that stains our humanity. My idea— 
theory, you might call it—is that reclama- 
tion—regeneration—ought to be the busi- 
ness of the penitentiaries, instead of the 
present course of crushing out the manhood 
—little enough—that remains in the men.’’ 

For a long time he held on, hitching his 
chair nearer and nearer to Gordon’s, accent- 
ing the points in his plea by laying his 
thin hand deprecatingly upon Gordon’s big, 
firm shoulder. Sometimes he only babbled 
in self-conscious confusion; but now and 
again, when he forgot himself, he spoke 
with a rare force and clearness, as one under 
profound conviction. Gordon listened, say- 
ing little, uncertain whether to be amused 
or impressed. More than once he was on 
the point of ending the conference abruptly. 
But at the end he surprised himself by dis- 
missing his visitor with an answer that 
reflected nothing of his distaste or doubt. 

Two days later, at the end of an exasper- 
ating afternoon with the office-seekers, he 
stood by his office window, staring out upon 
gray fog and drizzling rain, depressed by 
exhaustion, his wonted virile good temper 
succumbing to petulance. His humor was 
not improved when a card was brought to 
him, bearing the name, ‘* Miss Anne Page,”’ 
and the penciled message, ‘*I wish to speak 
with you concerning my father’s appoint- 
ment.’’ 

‘*Oh, Lord!’’? he groaned. ‘‘Billy, I 
suppose you can’t conscientiously tell her 
I’ve gone home, or dropped dead, or some- 
thing like that?’’ 

He flung himself into his chair, grunting 
with irritation, but the next moment he 
was upon his feet again, bending awk- 
wardly forward over his desk, staring with 
undisguised astonishment at the young 
woman who stood in the doorway. 

She was strikingly tall, superbly formed, 
lithe and strong, and gowned in perfect 
taste. Her jetty hair was abundant, with 
a lustrous sheen, and faultlessly worn; her 
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skin was very dark and of a waxen clear- 
ness, showing a warm, rich glow; her lips 
were wide, full, and vividly colored. 
Nowhere was there the least token of effort 
for effect, yet her presence was command- 
ing in its wealth of physical beauty and in 
a subtle distinction that was about her, like 
an atmosphere. As she advanced across 
the wide room, easily self-possessed, wholly 
unaffected, her fine eyes meeting his, and 
holding them, Gordon’s brain flashed an 
involuntary protest: ‘‘Confound old Adam ! 
He doesn’t play fair. I’m only human.’’ 

The embarrassment of the meeting was 
all his. It held him in his stiff attitude 
until the girl stood close before him. If 
she saw anything of what was passing in 
his mind—his confusion, or the frank ad- 
miration that shone in his surprised eyes 
—she gave no sign of seeing. Her face 
and manner were quite composed, with an 
almost grave dignity. 

‘*This is Governor Gordon?’’ she said, 
quietly; and he thrilled with an added 
pleasure under the vibrant, vital quality of 
her voice. ‘*I am Miss Page.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he returned, sharply recovering 
himself. He wanted to offer her his hand; 
but his hesitation had carried him a shade 
beyond the right moment, and he had to 
content himself with wheeling a comfort- 
able chair into a position facing his own, 
where the light would fall full upon her. 
‘*Please sit down,’’ he said, and she com- 
plied with serene, unconscious grace. Then, 
without the waste of a moment, she spoke 
straight to the heart of her errand. 

‘* My father feared he had given you an im- 
perfect impression of his plan for the prison 
work, and he asked me to talk with you 
about it. Iam rather more matter-of-fact 
than he. As I expect to help him if he is 
appointed, I have been preparing myself 
for the practical part, studying prison law 
and management. My father’s idea is to 
turn the penitentiary into an industrial 
school, where the men can be taught the 
higher crafts. Skilled workmen aren't 
often found in the penitentiaries. It is 
the unskilled, who cannot earn living- 
wages, and who have no real place in life, 
that become criminals. If the convicts 
can be made craftsmen, that is the surest 
first step toward reformation. That is the 
purpose we have.’’ 
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Accepting his attentive silenc? as interest 
in her theme, she dwelt upon it with calm 
insistence. Gordon knew that he was 
hearing again some of her father’s phrases 
—phrases with which the little man had 
excited his ridicule—but upon the girl's 
lips they carried another meaning, invested 
as they were with the fine power of her 
personality. Half reluctantly, yet help- 
lessly, he was borne along, until he felt as 
though the plan was his own, its outcome 
his personal concern. 

**But, Miss Page,’’ he said at last, **the 
convicts are kept at work under the present 
system. Don’t you know that?’ 

‘*Yes, yes, I know!’’ she cried, with 
warmth. ‘Their labor is sold by contract, 
and they’re set to tending machines that 
cut and stitch cheap, shoddy clothes and 
shoes. They aren’t taught anything. 
When they’ve served their time, and been 
discharged, they’re more helpless than ever. 
They must be taught to do good work, the 
very best they’re capable of—something 
in which they can take pride.”’ 

‘*You can’t do that, with our law as it 
is,’’? he objected. 

‘‘The law must be changed,’’ she an- 
swered, quietly.’ ‘‘l am—we—I mean my 
father is having a bill drafted that will go 
to the iegislature if he is appointed. Sen- 
ator Cuthbert has promised to introduce it 
and fight for it. It may not pass; but 
even if it doesn’t, ways can be found for 
helping some of the men.’’ His lightest 
word, his slightest suggestion she met with 
instant readiness, speaking always with an 
inscrutable composure. Not once did she 
use any of the wonted tricks of feminine 
art or artifice to influence him; and 
through it all he listened in vain for that 
note which had been made so dreariiy ia- 
miliar by the hungry swarm of office-hunters 
—the note of self-interest. She puzzled 
him; and the more he heard and saw, the 
greater the puzzle became. 

At last he shook himself free of the neg- 
ative mood into which her strong earnest- 
ness had thrown him. ‘‘ Well, Miss Page, ”’ 
he said, ‘‘that’s all good enough. I 
haven’t a bit of fault to find withit. But, 
officially, I haven’t anything to do with 
sociological problems. What I’m bound 
to do is just to put the penitentiary into 
the hands of a warden who can stop this 
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thieving and clean out the thieves. I want 
to find that kind of man; and when I 
find him, I’ll appoint him to the job. But 
I don’t know how your father would fit 
into such a réle. He didn’t bring any 
credentials, not a pen-scratch. I can’t con- 
sider him seriously until I know some- 
thing about him.’’ 

She listened tranquilly, not a line of her 
face disturbed. ‘‘Yes,’’ she agreed. ‘‘We 
wanted first to be sure of your sympathy with 
our idea. And we don’t wish to trouble you 
needlessly. If you will be kind enough 
to give me the names of a few men whose 
endorsement would have weight with you, 
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In spite of himself, he laughed his hearty 
appreciation. Then, with an odd sense 
of wishing to save himself, or, at least, to 
have a responsible sharer in his plight, he 
named men whom he knew to be all but 
unapproachable—wise, wary old fellows, 
who had played the game of politics through 
to the.end. 

‘* Well, there’s Judge Marvin, of Owanee; 
and there’s Ben Culbertson, of Scottsville; 
and Lansing, here in the city. They’re 
all good men. Does your father know any 
of them?”’ 

‘‘T think not,’’ she said, rising on the 
word. ‘‘Thank you, just the same. We 
shall see what can be done with them. 
Whatever comes of it, I am very grateful 
for your courtesy. Perhaps you won’t 
regret it. Thank you again, very much.”’ 
Then, before he quite realized it, she was 
gone, moving with quick, free, elastic steps. 

She left him much perturbed. For a 
time he paced back and forth across the 
big room, her image before him, her dom- 
inating influence still upon him. 

At the end of the week she returned, 
bringing three letters. One of these, in 
violation of the code, was sealed. It was 
from old Judge Marvin, as follows, and 
Gordon read it first :— 

‘‘Dear Bob: Who is Adam Page? 
Don’t know him—never heard of him 
before. But, for heaven’s sake, why 
don’t you give the girl what she wants? 
Hadn’t you sense enough to do that, with- 
out sending her on this fool’s errand to 
me? I’m quite grateful to you, though. 
The mere sight of her makes me feel that 
I’ve renewed my youth, like the eagle—and 
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I’m no fledgling now. Don’t be a churl. 
Where’s your chivalry? Do as she asks, of 
course—and the Lord have mercy on your 
soul !’’ 

The other letters carried less of abandon. 
Still they could easily be construed in 
Page’s favor. Gordon took up the Mar- 
vin note again, reading it twice over, its 
mood infecting him. When he looked at 
the girl, sitting imperturbably by, poised, 
calm, suggestive of perfect control, of an 
inexhaustible determination, he regretted 
having given her this annoyance. His 
secretary’s inquiries had disclosed that 
Page had lived for many years in the cap- 
ital city—a modest, studious life, sustained 
by the income from a dairy-farm which 
his daughter managed. His reputation 
was quite colorless. He seemed never to 
have done anything either exceptional or 
exceptionable. Gordon was confirmed in 
the impression that the girl’s mind was the 
controlling one, and that this ambition was 
chiefly hers. And now he was willing to 
trust her. 

‘*T congratulate you,’’ he said. ‘‘Send 
your father to me to-morrow, Miss Page. 
I shall want him to take charge at once.’’ 

His action raised the expected howl of 
protest from the disgruntled. But it was 
only one more note in the raucous discord, 
and, since he had given up all hope of har- 
mony, it did not much affect him. In the 
press of new duties, he all but forgot the 
penitentiary. Only now and then, in his 
moments of leisure, he would find himself 
wondering how the girl was getting on. It 
was her image, more than his own responsi- 
bility in the matter, that was present with 
him at those times. 

A month passed before he saw her again. 
Then one evening, as he walked from the 
State-house to his apartments up-town, he 
beheld her a little distance in advance, 
making her way through the crowd with 
her characteristic free, capable step. He 
quickened his pace to overtake her. 

‘*Well, Miss Page,’’ he said in greeting. 
‘‘And how’s the kindergarten thriving? 
What luck?”’ 

Since their last meeting she seemed to 
have added to her womanliness. There 
was upon her an indefinable air of success. 
Her rich color was noticeably heightened, 
her dark eyes brilliant. 
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She answered his question indirectly. 
‘*Governor,I can never thank you enough, ’’ 
she said, with a calm that did not mask 
her exultation. ‘‘I have found my place 
and my work. I was meant to fit into just 
this niche in life. Have you kept track 
of our bill—the new penitentiary-labor 
bill? It can’t pass at this session. There’s 
too much opposition from the men who 
have the labor contracts. But it doesn’t mat- 
ter much. There’s plenty to do as it is. 
I have the employees all reorganized, and 
everything going smoothly; and already I 
have found chances for getting hold of 
three or four of the men, and starting them 
right. It’s a small beginning, out of 
nearly five hundred ; but, oh, it’s so good !”’ 
She hesitated for a moment, her eves search- 
ing his in tentative inquiry. ‘*Can you not 
dine with us next Sunday? I want you to 
see for yourself. I ought to tell you that 
you will meet one of the convicts at our 
table. We are relaxing the harsh prison 
discipline with some, when there is good 
reason; it helps us to get hold of them.”’ 
Observing him eagerly, she saw upon his 
face a gravely intent expression which she 
misinterpreted. A deep flush swept over 
her cheeks and forehead, and in an instant 
she seemed to withdraw from him to a 
great distance. ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ she 
said, almost haughtily. ‘‘It was very pre- 
sumptuous, but I didn’t mean it so. The 
man is a gentleman, for all———’’ 

‘*Don’t!’’ he cried, with hearty fervor. 
‘*Of course, I’il come, and be mighty glad 
of the chance. I’ve got to see what you're 
up to.”’ 

She laid her light hand impulsively 
upon his arm, as if in apology for her mis- 
judgment. ‘‘Thank you!’’ she breathed. 
‘‘We dine at four, but you may come as 
early as you like. I am very anxious to 
have you see this man. His case is out of 
the ordinary.’ 

When Sunday came, he went to the 
prison, with his mind open to surprises, 
and bent upon enjoying them to the ut- 
most. Page received him with a queer 
commingling of official dignity and nervous 
embarrassment. 

‘*A great honor, Governor,’’ he said, in 
his purring voice. ‘‘I was fearful that my 


daughter had rather transcended conven- 
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‘‘Tut!’’ Gordon interrupted, with his 
unfailing robust laugh, drawing his big 
arm through Page’s thin one. ‘‘Let’s just 
skip that. I'm dead tired of conventions. 
Let’s be comfortable.’’ And, beaming 
with grateful reassurance, Page escorted 
him down the long corridor that led to the 
warden’s quarters. 

The daughter came forward to greet him, 
wondrously beautiful in the exquisite toilet 
which replaced the severer street-costumes 
she had worn at their earlier meetings. Her 
hand met his in a firm, warm clasp, then 
she turned to a man who stood apart. 

‘Governor Gordon, this is Mr. Mac- 
Leod,’’ she said, quietly, as though the in- 
troduction was but casual and ordinary. 

MacLeod was a tall, well-made young 
fellow, fair-haired, fair-skinned, blue-eyed, 
with the shoulders ani limbs of an athlete, 
and with a handsome, boyish face. It was 
a face that lacked littie or nothing of man- 
liness, save, perhaps, that last and best at- 
tribute—the power of a resolute and stead- 
fast will to curb the soul’s_ errancies. 
Youthful exuberance, even recklessness, was 
ascendent in the man. He was in the 
usual Sunday dress of a well-conditioned 
citizen, yet, from his apparent abashed re- 
luctance and a clear pallor of skin, bred by 
exclusion from sunlight, Gordon guessed 
that he was a convict. He kept his place 
at a distance, bowing silently in acknow]- 
edgement of the introduction. But with the 
impulse of an involuntary liking, Gordon 
crossed the room, offering his hand. As 
MacLeod took it in his own, divining the 
spontaneous, human feeling that prompted 
the offer, his reserve flashed away. 

In the half hour that passed before 
the announcement of dinner, he became 
frankly natural and at his ease. The girl 
had called him a gentleman, and he amply 
merited the word. Plainly the manner of 
a gentleman had grown with his growth. 
It sat too easily upon him to be assumed. 
In age he was not above twenty-five, but in 
his few years he had traveled to many of 
the far corners of the earth, and met many 
notable men here and there. His power 
for observation had been developed to 
acuteness, and his mind was stored with a 
wealth of varied and unusual experiences. 
Better still, he possessed that one rare fac- 
ulty which vitalizes all the rest—humor, 
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merging often into a clean, incisive wit. 
Not from any spirit of dilettantism, but 
because of genuine liking, Gordon en- 
couraged him to talk, sharing in it himself, 
enjoying it thoroughly, and, without dis- 
tinct effort, easily obliterating the disparity 
in their conditions of place and rank. The 
intercourse at table was that of comrade- 
ship, almost of intimacy. There was 
enough of difference in their points of view 
to call forth some spirited argument and 
badinage, but it was all tolerant, genial 
and broad-tempered. Gordon’s regard 
was heightened by the fact that, despite 
the trying situation, the young man held 
steadily to his own opinions. 

After dinner Page and MacLeod sat 
down at a chess-table in the library and 
speedily became engrossed. It was a situ- 
ation well suited to Gordon’s taste, since 
it gave him Miss Page to himself for a little 
time, and he had many questions to ask. 
They found a place in the shelter of a deep 
window, well apart from the others, where 
they could talk freely. 

‘*T’m at a loss,’’ he said, candidly. ‘‘Is 
that man really your convict—really guilty 
of crime? I can’t make him fit into the 
character, somehow. What do you know 
about him?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘he is a real 
criminal. Perhaps it doesn’t soften the 
fact to say that there are degrees of guilt; 
and yet I’m not sure. The true meaning 
of one’s conduct lies mostly in one’s own 
character and motives, doesn’t it? This man 
comes of a good family, but the family gave 
him the poorest of inheritances—plenty 
of money without the least training in the 
right ways of using it. He was only twenty- 
one when he was left alone with nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars and a lot of 
friends of his own choosing. Inside of two 
years his money wasall gone, and his friends, 
too, of course—those, I mean, who had 
helped him to ruin himself. He had noth- 
ing left except the poor, rubbishy thing we 
all ‘the education of a gentleman,’ that 
did nothing for him but to unfit him for 
manly effort to right himself.’’ 

She was speaking with slow calm, her 
face averted, her manner almost pensive, 
her feeling too clear-sighted to find demon- 
strative emotional expression. ‘‘I suppose 
it must be hard for a man like you to un- 
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derstand what it meant to him,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘He had undervalued money at first ; 
but then, when he was penniless, he over- 
valued it, and he took the first way that 
offered for getting it. That happened to 
be a dishonest way. Other men, with 
greater cunning, have done worse things 
than he did then, and kept high places in 
life, and preserved what we call respecta- 
bility. But he wasn’t practised enough 
to know how to shield himself behind but- 
tresses of law. He borrowed money by 
forging the names of sureties on his notes. 
Of course, he meant to pay; and, of course, 
he couldn’t, when the time came. In 
plain English, he stole; and now he’s 
being punished, for the common idea of 
the penitentiary makes it a place of punish- 
ment.’’ 

Gordon had listened with quickening 
interest; but, subconsciously, he knew that 
his interest was in the girl more than in 
the man. She was so wholly, so generously, 
absorbed. 

‘*Tell me,’’ she cried, softly, ‘‘would 
society have discharged its duty to him by 
keeping him in his cell for four dreadful 
years, and then freeing him again to his 
old life, having done nothing for him but 
to make him desperate and hopeless? I 
say not, and you know it’s true. He will 
have to earn his living, and make a new 
name for himself, and he must be taught 
how to do it, from the very beginning. I 
have succeeded in making him understand 
that. He is studying wood-carving. When 
he’s released, he’ ll be a wage-earning artisan. 
Can you think of anything better? We 
have a friend in the city, a good workman, 
who comes out two or three evenings a 
week to teach him. Until our bill can be 
passed, that’s the best we can do; but it 
will be enough.’”’ 

His practical mind caught at a difficulty. 
‘‘How do you manage it?” he asked, 
bluntly. ‘*‘The law makes no provision 
for that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered, simply, ‘‘the law 
makes no provision for that sort of thing. 
For the present, my father is doing it him- 
self, with his own means. He can afford 
it, and it is a pleasure to him. He didn’t 
ask the appointment for selfish reasons, and 
really it doesn’t need much money.’’ 

She saw then clearly enough that she had 
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his sympathy. More than that, she had 
his hearty admiration, and this was greatly 
strengthened in the hour that was theirs 
together. He led her to talk of other 
things, quite apart from her duty, thrilling 
with a secret delight at the disclosure she 
made of a sane, wholesome womanhood. 
With a strong man’s natural regard for all 
women, he had never cared greatly for any 
woman. His closest relations with the sex 
had been dispassionate, almost impersonal, 
powerless to affect his nature at its vital 
center. For the first time, he was discover- 
ing what it meant to look upon a woman 
who satisfied the demands of his manhood. 
Observing her and himself with what cool- 
ness he could summon, he knew that he 
was in the grasp of a situation that must 
leave him somehow changed from his ac- 
customed self-centered placidity. 

Before he went away he made an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to MacLeod, and he let 
his words embody his new feeling. 

‘*Good luck, old man,’’ he said, with a 
friendly hand upon the young shoulder. ‘‘ Do 
as she tells you. I can’t advise you any better 
than that. She’s a wonderful woman.”’ 

MacLeod met the advance with a kindred 
sincerity, his lively eyes sobered, reflective, 
a quick flush dispelling his prison pallor. 

‘*She’s a wonderful woman, ’’ he echoed. 
‘*T’ll do the best I can.’’ 

In the year that followed, Gordon’s ap- 
petite for politics, never very ravenous, 
was sated, glutted. With his term but 
half gone, he knew that never would he 
desire to repeat the galling experience. He 
had thought to take advantage of a fortui- 
tous condition to establish before the people 
a fair conception of decency and integrity, 
hoping thus to prepare the way for re- 
claiming the State from its long era of dis- 
honor; he had given the people an admin- 
istration whose every act was open as day, 
honest to the core; but he had won from 
them in return only the bitterness of a 
petty, clamorous misjudgment, or the 
damnation of indifferent silence. And 
he saw, too, that even if he were willing 
to go on, it would be impossible—that his 
single term was no more than a tiny sandy 
islet in a vast sea of professional politics, 
being eaten away by the tumbling, hungry 
surf, and soon to be engulfed. 

His one consolation in this distressful 
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year had lain in the conduct of the peni- 
tentiary. From the very beginning of the 
new management its affairs had been given 
a solidity, a strength of tone unparalleled 
in the history of any state institution. 
And, though the people were dully inap- 
preciative, skeptical, suspicious, his own 
satisfaction was great—a satisfaction that 
was only in part official, abstract, resting 
in greater part in the proved fidelity of the 
warden’s daughter, and in the warmth of 
the relationship that had grown up between 
them. Throughout he had been her coun- 
selor, entering into her plans with an en- 
thusiasm scarcely less than her own; and 
she had been his friend, able to understand 
the pains of his thwarted purposes, and 
quick to assuage the hurt with the anodyne 
known to gracious, great-hearted woman- 
hood. He had thrown the weight of his 
influence upon the side of her cherished 
labor bill before the legislature, only to 
have it killed in committee, but the event 
had not disheartened her. With inviolable 
serenity, she had kept on with her work, 
making the most of inadequate means, and 
seeming to value results in proportion as 
they were won against odds. 

More than once in that year Gordon was 
made aware that his feeling for the girl 
was exceeding friendship. More and more 
often he was seeking her presence with no 
definite errand beyond his own delight. 
That he made no distinct effort to advance 
in her regard, or to disclose to her some- 
thing of his growing passion, was a matter 
that did not disturb him. It was not a 
hesitancy born of doubt; with every meet- 
ing, toward the year’s end, came greater 
certainty. His material fortunes hung in 
a light balance. His future was now but 
a vague blur. He wanted to have some- 
thing definite to offer her. A day would 
come, and in the meantime he accepted the 
present thankfully. 

Then one day she came to him at his 
office, asking to see him alone. Plainly she 
was in the grasp of some unaccustomed 
emotion. As never before, since their first 
meeting, she betrayed strong agitation; 
her dark eyes were burning, her warm color 
sweeping her face like tides, obeying the 
impulse of her thoughts. When he had 
dismissed his secretary, she spoke directly, 
as was her constant habit. 
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‘‘T wish to talk with you about Mr. Mac- 
Leod,’’ she said, in forced quiet. She had 
declined the chair he offered, and they 
stood by a window, face to face, her hands 
locked together in an effort to hide their 
tremor. ‘‘He has another year of his term 
to serve, but I want you to give hima 
pardon.’’ Stubbornly she was fighting for 
self-control, compelling a tense calm. 
‘You know my plan for the convicts, so 
far as I can carry it out alone. But it goes 
farther than that. So soon as the men 
show themselves fit for freedom it must be 
given them; for after that imprisonment 
is worse than useless—it is wicked. We 
have done all that can be done for Mr. Mac- 
Leod at the penitentiary. He has been faith- 
ful, he has worked hard, and now he wants 
to come down to the city and finish his 
training in a shop where he can have advan- 
tages that we can’t give him. I feel per- 
fectly sure of him. You have seen what 
he is, Mr. Gordon, and you know whether 

It will be the making 
Oh, I hope, I hope you 


you can trust him. 
of a useful life. 
can!’’ 

For a moment he stood silent, looking 
into her steadfast eyes, her feeling taking 
possession of him; and, in that moment, 
he was lifted free and clear of his cautious 
irresolution. 

‘*You great, strong, beautiful soul!’’ he 
cried. He took her hands between his 
own, crushing them in his powerful clasp. 
‘*T will do what you ask,’’ he said, ‘‘be- 
cause you ask it—because I trust you. Anne, 
Anne, listen! I trust you so much that 
I’m ready to surrender my all to your keep- 
ing! Do you understand? I love you!’’ 

To his infinite dismay there came into 
her eyes a look of abject terror; her cheeks 
and lips were ashen. With a desperate 
strength she drew away from him, holding 
out her hands as though to make a barrier 
between them. 

‘Oh, dear God!’’ she breathed. ‘‘Oh, 
no, no, no!’’ She turned from him, lean- 
ing for support against the window-frame, 
her face hidden upon her arms, her droop- 
ing body shaken by a deep, voiceless grief. 
He was quite helpless; he could only stand 
and wait. 

Suddenly she confronted him again, lift- 
ing her glorious, tear-wet eyes to his. 

‘*Ts it possible that you haven't seen?’’ 
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she questioned. ‘‘Must I tell you? In 
all this year, have you never guessed ?’’ 

A vague misgiving came to him then, a 
shadowy specter of the truth.  ‘*Mac- 
Leod?’’ he hazarded. She bent her head 
in answer, her cheeks crimson. 

‘*Oh, Anne!’’ 
sake, girl, don’t say you mean that! It 


he groaned. ‘‘For God's 


isn’t possible—a woman like you!’’ Still 
she kept silence, bowed before him by the 
weight of her great distress. ‘‘Girl!’’ he 
cried, desperately. ‘‘You’ve let yourself 
be carried away. It mustn’t be! You'll 
ruin your life. What do you know of him 
that makes him fit for you—a forger, a 
convict, an outlaw! What can you be 
thinking of ?’’ 

She stopped him with a look—a look 
that was a revelation. 

‘‘T have known him for ten years,’’ she 
said, her beautiful head proudly lifted. 
‘*We were boy and girl together.’’ But 
her pride could not stand before him. She 
caught at his hand, holding it fast, press- 
ing it to her lips and to her breast, her eyes 
beseeching him. ‘‘Oh, my good friend! 
Have I deceived you so much? I didn’t 
mean it so—I thought you would see! We 
were lovers, years ago, before this dreadful 
thing happened, when he was an innocent 
boy, and [ have done this just for his sake, 
to save him. There was no other way. I 
knew I could save him. Don’t look at 
me so! I can’t bear to see how I've hurt 
you. I couldn’t tell you at first. It would 
have defeated everything, wouldn’t it? 
And then, afterward, I was sure you un- 
derstood and sympathized.’’ <A passion of 
weeping seized her, and she bent her head 
upon his broad shoulder, clinging to him. 

‘*You are a good man!’’ she sobbed. 
‘‘It would break my heart to have you 
doubt me now, and think that I’ve be- 
trayed the trust you had in me. I haven’t! 
I haven’t! You know what we have made 
of the penitentiary. We’ve done our best, 
and done all the better because it was for 
love’s sake. Oh, can’t you understand? 
And now he’s safe, safe!’’ 

A long sigh escaped him, and with a 
supreme effort he commanded himself, ready 
to yield to that mocking fate whose crea- 
ture he seemed to be. 

‘*T understand, ’’ he said, in renunciation. 
‘You shall have the man you’ve made.”’ 
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= is the wav to win a woman—be 


worthy of her All other means must 
fail. You may woo her after many fash- 
ons: strongly or weakly, confidently or 


timorously,. with eold or title or p sition or 


passion, and the wooing may find favor in 


her eves. You may sweep her along by 


uur ardor, gain her gratitude for your 


devotion. reason her into acceptance, marry 
ier, and have her for your wife. These 
things men do every day without winning 


the woman they love. These things wom- 
en do every day, unconscious that they 
are not won—until a day comes when they 
realize how much or how little ‘‘I love 
vou’? may mean; when they know that a 
‘yes’? may fall from the lips and have no 
deeper origin, and ‘‘with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow’’ may represent a 
naked provision for the heart that is 
hungry and the soul that seeks its own. 
There are many kinds of women—the 
vain, the weak, the selfish, the worldly, the 
ambitious, the characterless; and there are 
women for whom the struggle to win is 
well worth while—women whose influence 
leaves its imprint on men’s lives, and shapes 
their characters to higher aims and nobler 
living. The bait for the former is obvious. 
For the latter there must be honest worth. 
No sham wooing will suffice, no false pre- 
tense will avail. These lack the ring of 
truth, the courage of conviction, the power 
to conquer and continue. The true woman 
seeks for truth, and sooner or later will 
scent its absence. The man who woos her 
under false colors may deceive her for a 





time; may, by the twist of circumstances, 


claim her for his own. But if he would 
win her woman’s heart and mind and soul 
as well as self, he must be worthy. He 
must seem what he is, and be what he 
would seem Only by these means can he 


dare enter into the holy of holies of her 
nature,or satisfy and inspire all that is best 
within her. 

The true woman is not won by ordinary 
means. Every good woman leads an inner 
life which is greater than the outer, and to 
this inner life the successful lover must 


reach. It is not enough that he satisfy the 





physical and mental, though he rarely 
does so much, but he must reach and 
awaken and satisfy the ethical, spiritual 
part of her nature—else there must ever be 
something lacking, something unfed, some 
little, empty void between them which con- 
stitutes a gap in the otherwise perfect un- 
derstanding. Women have souls—live, 
restless, hungry souls that cry to be fed 
and nourished and soothed. They want to 
be understood. And it ought to be simple 
enough. Sometimes the caliber is very 
small; but it craves proportionately hard 
for kinship with its mate—its dull and 
sordid mate that never will mate, but 
spends its golden chance in the counting- 
house and trades. No wonder men say it 
is impossible to understand a woman. 
Nine out of ten men send for the doctor 
or suggest a change of air when their wives 
grow restless or listless, or fade beneath 
the strain of traveling alone. And not one 
out of ten women could diagnose her own 
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case, nor analyze the dissatisfaction that 
besets her daily life. It is sympathy she 
wants—true sympathy that probes beneath 
surfaces and appreciates motives and the 
springs whence they come. If a man touch 
the chord of sympathy which is surely in 
every woman, no matter how cold or repel- 
lent she may seem, every material demand, 
every worldly requisite she has set up for 
essentials in her ideal will crumble, and she 


will surrender—wholly, unconditionally, 
for all time. For when the soul of a 
woman wakes, and she grasps the key-note 


of living, she knows that no riches, nor 
fame, nor fortune, nor station, nor any- 
thing which by the gross and ordinary is 
considered grand, weigh an ounce in the 
balance against the bond of sympathy be- 
tween two hearts that know, two minds 
and souls that answer and understand. 

The true woman’s demand is not for ex- 
cess of worldly goods. Her lover need not 
sigh for gold or rubies or kingdoms to offer 
at her shrine. It is just a bit of himself 
she wants—and that self must be worthy. 
Men woo their women with bonbons, and 
flowers, and flattery, and gifts, and seats 
at the opera. They offer them homage, 
when they want their confidence. They 
give them admiration, when they crave 
their sympathy. They humor their whims, 
when they would have them compromise 
and discuss the questions on a basis of 
good-fellowship. And they flatter their 
petty vanities, when they would have them 
speak their honest opinions, that they might 
judge the men they are. Why does man 
rail against the narrowness of woman, when 
he instigates it by his dealings with her, 
giving her credit for the narrow view, the 
narrow desire, the narrow possibility? Why 
does he taunt her with marrying for ma- 
terial gain, when the first impulse in his 
wooing is to deluge her with the fruit of 
his wealth, and impress her with his material 
worth? 

In reality, the man who approaches the 
true woman with a fortune has less chance 
of really winning her than he who offers 
himself, his love and his life, and sets his 
face to the wind to conquer for her sake. 

There are no unconquerable obstacles to 
the man who wins the entire love of a wom- 
an. She provides the motive, she feeds 
the power, she constitutes the reward. She 
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is an unceasing impetus to higher attain- 
ment. And, after all, one needs only to 
make up his mind, to conquer the earth. 

When the man who is worthy wins the 
woman he wants, he fulfils her ideal. He 
meets the meaner as well as the grander 
ends. While he clothes her soul in glad 
raiment, he does not fail to provide a cover- 
ing for her back. He blends the ideal and 
the practical, until each is made _ possible 
and dependent and secure. He does not 
ask her to share poverty with him, or test 
the flawlessness of the treasure they have 
found by suffering or misery or want. 
When he has discovered to her the greatest 
possible human joy, he supplements it with 
the lesser joys: the comforts of life, the 
material things that he must work for, the 
luxuries that he must sacrifice for, the at- 
tentions that he must think for. He sues 
for her patience, and puts his shoulder 
to the wheel as he never has before, and 
proves to her that the man she loves is no 
weakling, no saphead, no senseless, sight- 
less mute who ‘‘never had a chance.’’ 

As women wait for the man who dares, 
by virtue of his right and might to claim 
them all in all, so does the world and all 
its bugaboos surrender to the man of grit 
and purpose. 

Strength is that attribute of man which 
most keenly appeals to woman. The un- 
trained, untutored woman loves him for 
brute strength. The woman of culture 
and refinement loves him for strength of 
intellect and character, and that tenderness 
which in man is the acme of mental and 
moral and physical strength and poise. 
When a strong man is gentle, he has char- 
acter, whether it be of the tutored or un- 
tutored sort. And character is what tells. 
It is what wins and holds. It is that in 
a man which women obey and men respect. 
Character is a man’s individuality: his 
only personal effect that cannot be stolen 
or imitated. Character, in fact, is the man. 
When women come to judge men by it, 
rather than by externals and non-essentials, 
they will understand why some men win 
while others must fail, and they will do 
themselves the justice to wait until the 
winner comes. Women who make them- 
selves slaves to appearances are also en- 
slaved by them. They judge by appear- 
ances, and by them they are misled. The 








breadth of a man’s shoulders or 
the cut of his clothes, the curl of his hair, 


the music in his voice, are superficial and 


purse, 


ephemeral conditions that in no way qual- 
ify himtomake a woman happy. The good 
physique may weaken, the purse flatten, 
the style of his coat depart with his tailor, 
the curl of his hair subside to baldness, 
and the music of his voice degenerate into 
daily discords. 


A man’s good looks, good 
style, good intentions, good family, g 


rood 


position in society, good inheritance—these 
are not the man a woman lives with; they 


are his belongings. They are not the food 


which nourishes and keeps them alive; 
they are but the plates on which it is 
served. What matter whether he _ be 


blond or brunette, if his morning arguments 
result in smashed porcelain; or whether his 
coat hangs well or ill, if the soul beneath 
it be gross and dull? Physical beauty or 
ugliness, material much or material little 
—these are not the vital factors in the win- 
ning of a woman. Such things equalize, 
and, in a year, she unconsciously adjusts 
herself to physical conditions. It is the 
moral and spiritual man with whom she has 
todo. It is not his height nor breadth 
nor coloring that makes life sweet or bitter, 
that warms or chills her heart, or makes 
her glad or careworn. The questions are 
whether he be kindly or selfish, gentle or 
brutal, steadfast or faithless, virtuous or 
vicious; and these questions will be deter- 
mined according to the: man’s character. 
It is not what a man says that counts, but 
what he means; not what he appears to be, 
but what he is; not how much he owns, 
but how much he will share; not how 
much he inherits, but how much he is 
capable of retaining and working for. 

The professional ladies’ man rarely ac- 
quires that steadfastness sincerity, 
which are so essential in winning a woman 
and making her happy. The of 
forethought and poise is shy of the man 
with glib phrases. Not only does his skill 
sugeest numerous experiments, but it savors 


and 


woman 


These _ silver- 
tongued talent lie 


They talk themselves into love, and 


of others yet to come. 


rarely let their 


orators 
idle. 
out of it, and into it again with wondrous 
facility. The halting 
awkward man, if they come from the heart, 
than all the rime and rhetoric 


confessions of an 


mean more 
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of the polished suitor who acquires his 
knowledge in pink boudoirs and the courts 
of married women. 

The 


set of his coat, and whose talent is consum- 


man whose character hangs in the 
mated in his ability to dance a two-step, 
may be well enough to look upon and tread 
a measure with; but when a woman con- 
up her life, 
wants a man—one who can strike like flint 
all that is 


and watch it 


siders giving love and she 


to bring out best in her, and 


cherish it with character of 
his own. 

Nor will it avail in the final winning for 
a man affect character and attributes 
which has not. For the voice of his 
presence speaks louder than his own tongue. 
posture, 


to 
he 


Every act, every 
every expression, every silence proclaim 
his status, and act over his pretension and 
his will to place him where he belongs. 

Frequently women are swept along as in 
a maelstrom by the first throes of love, and 
the rush of the new joy and gladness 
blinds and deafens and makes them insen- 
sible to danger. But if they are given time, 
their senses gather, and their concentrated 
force falls with unerring accuracy on that 
thin spot in his nature which the man has 
been bolstering up, and it falls to pieces 
underneath the touch. 

The man who would win a woman worth 
winning must be natural; for, however 
great his skill in deception, or however 
dull her sense of perception, sooner or later 
her woman’s instinct will ferret out his 
mental and moral caliber, and she will know 
the man he is—and it were better she 
should know him for an honest though 
imperfect man, than imperfect and dis- 
honest, too. A fault confessed is half cor- 
rected. 3esides, a woman makes wonder- 
ful allowances for faults. She ex- 
agegerates his virtues, until there is some- 
thing of credit left over to atone for his 


gesture, every 


man’s 


weaknesses. 3ut there are three cardinal 
sins which woman never condones in man. 
They are dishonesty, inconsistency and 
faithlessness. She never quite trusts the 
man who once has lied to her. It does 
not matter that she will tell little fibs— 
‘‘white lies’’ they call them at school. 


That is purely a feminine prerogative. and 


has approved and acknowledged 


usage 


them exempt from vice. Besides, a man 
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could not tell ‘‘white lies.’’ His nature 
is blunt and undiscriminating. And he 
hasn't time. It takes tact and maneuver- 
ing and a fine sense of balance to tell white 
lies. For they are the real, vicious species 
as soon as they get a shade off the white; 
which, under the code, must hurt no one, 
and help oneself, refer to such in- 
different topics as age, summer engagements 
and hair-dyes. It does not signify, how- 
ever, how far a woman may deviate from 
the truth, whether it be in good-natured 
exaggeration or to the full extent the code 
allows, the discovery of alike disposition in 
the man she loves fills her with horror and 
misgiving. She credits no explanation, 
accepts no justification. He may have lied 
to shield her from harm or worry; he may 
have lied to be faithful to a trust, to pro- 
tect another, to spare her vexation—for a 
hundred more moral than truth 
which would hurt. But be that as it may, 
the woman will never again place in him 
that implicit, almost childish confidence on 
which her love had previously rested, and 


and 


causes 


on which her peace had been serene. 

It is so in the matter of consistency. 
The most inconsistent woman of her sex will 
feel that the foundations of her love and 
respect are slipping, when the man she loves 
shows the least inconsistency in his judg- 
ments and opinions. Never again will she 
rely on him with the same unquestioning 
faith. Never again will she listen to the 
unfolding of his 
awe, or accept his judgments as final and 
convincing. A woman’s faith, when she is 
really won, is a wonderful institution. If 
it is shaken, will forgive; but the 
place where the break is mended will al- 
She cannot 


logic with reverential 


she 
ways show scarred and sore. 


He has erred once; she believes that 
In reality, he may never 


forget. 
he must err again. 
err again; but it will not occur to her to 
get any solace from that consideration. 
She applies one defect in detail to the whole. 
Inconsistent as she is herself, and prone to 
vary from the exact letter of the truth, she 
resents these things in her lover, and judges 
all of his character by one weak act. Men 
make allowances—or is it that they are 
more sanguine? A girl may fib to a man, 
and he knows she fibs; yet he does not 
think her wholly dishonest. She may be 
inconsistent to the verge of lunacy; yet he 
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does not call her brainless and impossible. 
He believes that her motives are all right, 
and her opinions must therefore adjust them- 
selves. Menare more optimistic than wom- 
en—with an optimism that might some- 
times be called charity. Yet women are 
brave and patient and hopeful with many of 
the faults of men. It may be that they 
stand for these two virtues so unflinchingly, 
because they are the two which most wom- 
en lack. 

One thing more a man must be to win a 
woman—he must be steadfast. If he 
would win her respect as well as her love, 
if he would make that love serene and 
peaceful, as well as glad and grateful, he 
must prove his worthiness and his strength 


by a high and irreproachable sense of 
honor. There cannot be two codes of 


honor for a man and the woman he loves. 
In word and thought and deed he must be 
steadfast—else she knows; and she will 
either bitter with. the 
knowledge, or lock beyond his reach all 
that he might have won, while her heart 
shrivels, and her soul progresses without 
him on its lonely way. It is not true that 
the last to discover their 
faithlessness. The woman who 
not blind. On the contrary, she is hyper- 
sensitive to every shade and condition of 
change. It is but pride that makes her 
seem unconscious, not only to the world, but 
to herself. She will not stoop to see, nor 
to make mental acknowledgement. Yet 
long before the world, or even her lover, is 
conscious of a change, she knows. Perhaps 
it is instinct, or perhaps the sensitiveness 
that grows proportionate with love. But 
whatever it is, she knows what lies behind 
she reads the signs before 
And these do not lie. An 
act may mean much or little. It may be 
the result of @ wayward impulse or circum 
stances that combine. Buta thought, a mo- 
tive, a desire—these are unfailing evidence. 
And in this evidence, from which there is 
no appeal, and which is an open book to 
the woman who loves him, does the lover 
often err who yet fulfils the strict letter of 
the law. The man who lacks depth of 
character and sincerity frequently toys with 
these little bombs. Sometimes he does it 
thoughtlessly; other times he introduces 
them in his play to give it zest. Frequently 


sicken or grow 


men’s Wives are 
loves is 


his acts, and 
he is aware. 







































they explode and wreck his life. That man 
has indeed a perverted sense of humor who 
plays with the love of the woman he would 
win. To the man of character steadfastness 
implies avoiding the appearance of evil, as 
There are better means for test- 
love than to prick it with 


well as evil. 
ing a woman’s 
jealousy, even though that which incites 
it is obviously unreal. A man’s attentions 
to women other than the one he loves are 
often unconsciously given—at least, men say 
so—but surely the man who is at such 
great pains to win what he does not want, 
thereby losing that which he does want, 
lacks several of the requisites for the win- 
ning of a woman. And the man who con- 
sciously carries on flirtations as a means for 
quickening the love of the woman he wants, 
puts from him every chance for really win- 
ning what is noble in her. For the true 
woman sees only weakness in these maneu- 
vers, and she is not to be won by strategy 
nor cheap methods. Infatuation may be ex- 
cited by uncertainty ; but infatuation spends 
itself with the decrease of the novelty that 
incited it. A great love, a pure, progressive, 
everlasting love—must rest upon faith that 
is absolute and honor that is unfaltering. 
Only on that basis can it be secure. Only 
on that basis can it widen its possibilities 
and fulfil its golden promise. 

When the man who would win a woman 
is all these things, worthy and 
and sincere, honest and consistent and stead- 


strong 
fast, he must be one thing more—a 
hero. Nota hero in the ordinary sense of 
having rescued the perishing; but a man 
of the heroic nan 
dares; a man who has character sufficient 
to have convictions, and courage sufficient 


temperament, a who 
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to embody and emblazon them in his life; 
a man who is master of others, because he 
first is master of himself. Only such a man 


wholly wins the woman he wants; and 
only such a one can make her wholly 
happy. 

He does not sue like a beggar. He 


takes possession of his own with unwaver- 
ing confidence, born, not of conceit, but of 
conscious good intent and ability to round 
out the sum of her life. 

In these things the majority of women 
When love 
confusion. 


do not know their own minds. 
comes, they are smothered in 
They cannot think clearly, nor see straight. 
They 
Some of them are swept along unthinking, 
until the 
by fear to the opposite extreme, and exag- 
In either case, that man 
will win who makes 
her decision for her, impelling it by the 
strength of his own, then proving his right 
her by showing himself 


cannot pass an honest judgment. 


storm abates; others are pushed 
gerate the risk. 


the woman he wants, 


to sway mind 
worthy. 

The 
angels fear to tread,’ 
courageous, requires only time to effect his 
It is one thing to pretend 


weakling who ‘‘rushes in where 


‘and adopts the course 


own undoing. 
to a throne, and another thing to fill it. 

If it seem that a great deal is necessary 
the 
main, consider the kingdom men are seek- 


to ascend throne of woman’s best do- 


ing; consider that preparation to win and 
deserve that kingdom increases your own 
it; and consider that no 
is so resplendent with 


power to enjoy 


crown on earth 
grandeur as that crowning glory of the 
human life: the mutually reciprocated love 


of a good man and a good woman. 


























*“T*HEY were poet and painter respect- 

ively, and the artistic temperament 
is not always a guarantee of a happy wed- 
ded life. When Charles Plummer married 
Isabel Marchmont, they promised them- 
selves an ideal bliss. It is 
than probable that they loved each other 
adage, 


state of more 


sincerely, but a disregard of the old 
will discount a large 
natural 


‘*Bear and forbear, ’’ 
sum of love, and, given a little 
stubbornness on both sides, will often lead 
to disastrous consequences. 

Such had certainly been the case with 
this highly strung and sensitive couple. 
Fifteen months together, and then the 
came. They had now been living 
apart, without any with 
each other, for nearly three months. They 
had agreed that their temperaments—often 


break 
communication 


only a pseudonym for ‘*tempers’’—were 
incompatible, and that they were better 


separated. It is true that Charles had 
strongly opposed this arrangement when it 
was first by his wife, but she 
seemed possessed with the idea, and even- 
tually, in the month of November, in the 
second year of their married life, he agreed 
not to communicate with her for one whole 
year. At the that time, Isabel 
argued, they would be quite sure of their 


the situation 


mooted 


end of 


own minds, and might talk 
over together with a view either to the 
continuance of the arrangement or a re2- 
union. 

All this sounds very cold-blooded, but 
Isabel had schooled herself to it. She had 
strong opinions, was very independent, ex- 
tremely proud, and, perhaps, not a little fool- 
ish in a learned way. It was January now. 
How dreary the days were! Short in 
reality, but terribly long in seeming. 
Isabel Marchmont—for she was profession- 
ally known by her maiden name as a 
painter of miniatures—was busy enough, 


but the things with which she was occu- 
pied did not seem to fill her thoughts or 
strongly hold her interest. 

At present she wanted much more. She 
not only to occupy her 
her thoughts and to 
She 


wanted something, 
time, but to distract 
fill up the many hours of loneliness. 
was not long in making up her mind what 
she would do. would put exe- 
cution a pet project—paint a picture for 
the Academy exhibition. She had never 
previously exhibited, and could not, of 
course, be sure that her painting, still upon 
the lap of the gods, would be accepted. 
But, at any rate, the anticipation, the care- 
ful, plodding work, the planning and in- 
venting, would be worth while, even if in 
the end her picture failed to gain the 
Academy walls. It however, one 
thing to make up her mind to paint a pic- 
ture,and quite another to get really to work 
with a suitable subject. Everything in 
earth and heaven seemed to have been done. 
She forgot that the main occupation of 
painters and writers, indeed of everybody 
else in this working world, is the doing of 
the same thing in a slightly different way 
from that in which it has been done in all 


She into 


Was, 


the ages. 

Isabel was sitting, between dusk 
dark, in the pretty little boudoir of her 
flat, when her maid brought her a parcel 
that had arrived by the five-o’clock post. 
She took it wearily and let it lie upon her 
lap, for she was so tired and miserable. 

‘*Ah, it’s from Mary!’’ she exclaimed, 
The contents turned 


and 


noting the postmark. 
out to be an autograph album which 
Charles had given her on her wedding-day 
and which had been carried off a few days 
later by her chum, Mary Meyers, now Mrs. 
Henderson, who proposed contributing one 
of her pretty water-colors to its pages. 


There was a note enclosed, and Isabel, glad 
29 
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of something to distract her mind from 
thoughts that were too insistent, leaned 
forward to read it by the fireglow. 

‘‘T am just as happy as I can be,’’ wrote 
Mary. ‘‘In fact, to tell you the honest 
truth, Isabel, I had not thought that any 
mere mortal could be as completely happy 
as I am. You will remember those old 
lines about making life ‘one long, sweet 
song’—the lines which every one puts in 
every one’s else album—vwell, that’s just 
what John makes my life. He is 
thoughtful and patient, and, though I try 
him dreadfully, I know—especially as he 


so 


re oe 
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is clever, and I am rather dull, unable to 
see the nice points in his conversation and 
the original view he takes of things—yet 
he doesn’t seem to mind a bit. In fact, I 
sometimes think he loves me all the better 
for it. 

‘‘And how are you getting on, dear girl? 
How I should like to pop in on you and your 
dear husband, and just take stock of your 
happiness. I know it must be complete— 
almost as complete as mine, if that were 
possible—for, you know, your husband 
left the key of his heart in this very album 
which I amreturning to you. Whether it 
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was accidental or designed, I don’t know, 
but, in the pages of the album, you had left 
the sonnet which your husband evidently 
wrote, either on your wedding-day or, at 
least, while all 
warm in his heart. 
that sonnet is good as gold, and means 
what he says, because all true poetry ema- 
nates from the deep places of the nature, 
however much the superficial characteristics 
may give the lie to it. Why, dear Isabel, 
I think I shall show that last sentence to 
John! He would never believe I could 
write such a philosophical remark and ex- 


its sweet associations were 
The man who wrote 


. WERE INCOMPATIBLE.” 


press it so well. Really, I think he has a 
great deal to discover in me yet, and I 
shall straight and tell him 
Good-by, dear heart. Love to 
Mr. Plummer.”’ 

Isabel only glanced through the latter 
part of the letter. She was in too much 
haste to turn the leaves of the album and 
find the hidden sonnet. Yes, here it was. 
Not difficult to find, for the page in which 
it was inserted opened of itself. It was 
entitled ‘‘Wedded,’’ and, as she read it, 
such a surge of emotion came into her 
throat that, had any one been present, he 


30 


gO so. 


away 


you and 
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would have seen her face contorted in the 
firelight, and a tear, which held the red 
glow of the fire’s heart in its center, fall 
upon the page. 

Long she sat in the deepening gloom, 
the fire casting leaping shadows behind her. 
The letter, the book, the sonnet written 
with his own hand, lay together on her 
lap, and her white hands, with no orna- 
ment save her wedding-ring, lay listlessly 
upon the whiter paper. She was weeping 
—not demonstratively, certainly, but the 
tears were flowing fast and unchecked, and 
she made no movement to wipe them away. 

The very next morning Isabel com- 
menced her picture, and she worked stead- 
ily on it every day, more or less, for two 
months. Since she first got her inspiration 
in the fireglow that January evening she 
had had misgivings as to the originality of 
the subject. The greatest masters had done 
it. What was she that she should essay to 
do again what they had already done? Yet 
as it grew she made it her own. It was 
hers, hers, all hers! It was to be called 
‘*Bonds of Freedom.’’ In the fireglow, 
sitting backward upon an easy chair was a 
man not unlike Charles Plummer. His 
arms were extended, and were wound 
about a woman who knelt cozily at his 
feet, while her arms were extended also, 
and half enfolded him in their embrace. 
The red glow of the fire lit up his strongly 
marked face, bringing out the prominent 
features and throwing the hollows into 
gloom. Only the woman’s profile could 
be seen as she raised her eyes to look up 
into the face that overshadowed her, but 
in the expression there was that high com- 
bination of dignity and humility, of servi- 
tude and possession, which makes one 
woman the light of one man’s life. 

The picture was exhibited, of course. Isa- 
bel had a notion that a man’s work had a 
better chance of getting through than a 
woman’s, but that was not the only reason 
she chose the name George Mathers for 
her masterpiece. As no one knew, how- 
ever, that she had painted the picture, her 
very frequent visits to the particular room 
in the Academy where it was hung would 
not excite comment, so she was not deterred 
from haunting its immediate vicinity to her 
heart’s content. Charles would certainly 
come there, and she prayed that she might 
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not miss seeing him when his eyes first 
rested upon her work. Both her prayers 
and patience were rewarded, for he visited 
the Academy in the first month and upon 
an exceptionally quiet morning. Isabel 
spied him as she was walking through the 
rooms to her usual place of observation. He 
was standing, with his hands behind his 
back, looking fixedly at a poster by Mucha. 
She started violently when she saw him, 
but the lines of his face were so rigidly 
set, and his eyes were so intent upon ab- 
sorbing every detail of this impressionistic 
work, that she might have stood by his 
side with drawn veil without risk of recog- 
nition. However, she did nothing so bold. 
On the contrary, with her heart all a-flutter 
and her eyes so dim—obscured by her veil 
and starting tears—that she could scarcely 
find her way, though she knew it so well, 
she made for the room where her own pic- 
ture hung. 

Would he never come? She had seated 
herself upon one of the velvet-covered seats, 
with her back toward her picture. In front 
of her was a landscape by Leader, full of 
golden light and of Nature’s glorious opti- 
mism. It seemed to mock her. The pic- 
ture at the other end of the room better 
fitted her mood. It was of a woman in rich 
raiment, the diamonds still set in her dishev- 
eled hair, but alone and seated upon a chair 
in a richly furnished room. Her forehead 
was pressed against the hard, polished oak 
table, and her hands were spread abroad, 
with the palms flat upon the surface. The 
whole attitude was that of despair, and the 
picture was so named. 

How inconsequential the chatter of the 
picture-gazers seemed to Isabel. Her own 
picture was never left long in the cold of 
neglect, but she cared not who praised or 
who passed it by. The world could not 
know that she had wrought into it the 
yearnings and regrets of six lonely months. 
What a fool she had been! If she had 
only known! Well, she did know now that 
Charles Plummer was essential to her hap- 
piness. Life without him was a blank. 
Would he see the meaning of her picture, 
and forgive? Would he be glad to see her, 
or had he found that what he once called 
the bonds of freedom were, after all, the 
shackles of servitude? Her heart spurned 
the thought. Charles had not been to 














blame, she told herself in the new-found 
humility of her deepened love. The fault 
was hers, and hers alone. 

She felt, almost without looking, when 
he entered the room. She was glad he 
took first the wall upon which her picture 
hung, for the strain of expectancy had be- 
come almost unbearable. At last he was 
there—right in front of her own canvas— 


and, what was better, practically alone. He 
was instantly enchained. She saw him 


look quickly at his catalogue and turn over 
a page hurriedly to find the number of the 


picture. Then, for a brief space, his eyes 
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That were I loath to leave thee—let us grow 
Ever together, thee and me, and so 
Make one sweet life, till life’s day sweetly wanes 
‘Hath love been alway? Yea, for now I feel 
I never lived without thee—thou and I 
Have surely lived and loved since e’er the wheel, 
Of mystic life turned slow. Sweet wife, why, why 
Should love e’er cease? Oh, let me, lov'd one, seal 
This raptured moment an eternity!’ 


As he read, the lines of his countenance 
softened. He looked ten 
and yet his mouth quivered piteously, and, 
yes—it was the final triumph—a tear ran 
unchecked down his cheek. Isabel waited 


years younger, 
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“BONDS OF 


were as keenly set upon the book as they 
had been upon the picture. Though she had 
not a catalogue in her hand, she could, in 
imagination, see the whole page, and follow 
him as he read his own sonnet—the sonnet 
from the album, which was printed there 
under the title of the picture and the 
painter’s name :— 
“O bonds of freedom—Love's delightful chains— 

Ye hold me fast whether I will or no, 

Asking with ruby lips: ‘And wouldst thou go?’ 

And laughing as I answer: ‘ Nay; thy reins 


Have drawn me, wondering, through so sweet 
demains 





FREEDOM.’ ”’ 


no longer, but summoning her courage, 
stepped across the room and laid her hand 
upon his sleeve. 

‘*Charles, shall 
now?’’ she said. 

‘*Tsabel ! You—and this is your picture?’’ 

‘*Yes, sweetheart.’’ 

‘‘Thank God! It has been November 
all the time with me, but it is May indeed 
now! Come, little one.’’ 

And they went out into the bustle of the 
street, and scarcely knew but that they 
were alone. 


we call it November 
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CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 


PART XVI. 
MEYER GUGGENHEIM AND HIS SEVEN SONS. 


By Epwin LEFEVRE. 


WILLIAM GUGGENHEIM. 


EYER GUGGENHEIM is the tree, and the seven 
sons are the fruit. They are captains of one of 

the most important of American industries. They 
are, for the most part, young men to have accomplished 
so much; and they must be able men to have accom- 
plished it so well. Each in charge of his own depart- 
ment of their smelting and mining enterprises, they 
work harmoniously, as a unit, these seven brothers, 
devoted to their business and even more to each 
other; and they are millionaires. Each deserves a 
separate sketch, but they are far more interesting as 
a family. The firm’s name is not Guggenheim «& 
Company nor Guggenheim Brothers. It always has 
been M. Guggenheim’s Sons, which is the proper firm- 
name, accurately descrip‘‘ve. It is what they are 
to-day, for ull of their success—the sons of Meyer 
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Guggenheim, who never was a partner of 
theirs, but to whom they owe all. This 
is made without the slightest 
desire to belittle their achievements as 
business men. But their father trained 
them, watched over them, guided them, 
and commanded. He 
these times of 


assertion 


forbade 
old 


advised, 


Was not an man, in 


strenuous septuagenarians, when he gave 


his money to his children and started them 
in business. From then on his struggle 
for millions has been vicarious. He has 
enjoyed the triumphs of the Guggenheim 
brains and industry, and has become the 
foremost smelter in the country—vicari- 
ously. In their victories he is victorious. 
They know it as they know how sound has 
how disinterested his 
his 


his counsel, 
valuable 


been 
advice, how 
criticism. They have al- 
ways known this. So, 
when they went into busi- 
ness, they called themselves 
M. Sons. 
Now they 
their 
them can buy out the old 
man several times 
but they know that if he 
had not given to them his 
fortune without waiting to 
die and will it.to them, he 
would be to-day a very 
rich man, and they not so 
rich. A man is known by 
his works. To write of 
Meyer Guggenheim is to 


Guggenheim’s 
sons of 
any of 


have 
own, and 


over; 


show why, 
given nat- 
ural, or, pos- 
sibly, inher- 
ited ability, 
his sons have 
succeeded. 
This sketch 
will treat of 
him. 

He is an 
interesting 
study, this 
quiet, little, 
old man, 
low- voiced, 
unassuming, 


BENJAMIN GUGGENHEIM. outwardly 


athe 


MURRY GUGGENHEIM. 


unimpres- 
sive, yet of 
such 
character. 
His own ¢a- 
reer is full of 
incident, as 
his personal- 
ity is full of 
curious 


strong 


traits, vague 
lights 
elusive shad- 
ows. In his 
make-up one 
finds irri- 
tating 
tradictions 


and 


con- 
ISAAC GUGGENHEIM, 


—ittituting, not because 


ee of anything inherently dis- 
pleasing. but because they 
all but bafle analysis. It 
is diflicult to explain how 
a man can engage in a 
dozen different kinds of 
business in forty years and 
yet amass a fortune of mil- 
lions; how he could work 
unremittingly for years, and 
then suddenly retire from 
be so 


active business; to 


unsentimental as to be 
called cold by his intimates, 
and yet to do what he has 
done for his family; to see, 
cynically, ulterior motives 
in almost every human 
action, and yet be very charitable; to find 
fault unceasingly with his sons, and yet 
have them, who know him best, glory in 
the fact that they are his sons. 

Meyer Guggenheim was born in Lang- 
nau, Switzerland, in 1828, according to 
the National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy. He was nineteen years old when, 
with his father and four sisters, he took a 
sailing-vessel for America. He had not 
lived a life of luxury in his own country. 
On the contrary, his was a hard struggle 
for life from his earliest years. On the 
same ship came Barbara Meyers and her 
family—a girl also from Langnau. It took 
four months to make the trip to the country 
where the unsentimental young Swiss was 
to make a great fortune. It probably took 
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less to make him fall in love with his fel- 
low voyager, whom he married five years 
later in Philadelphia. To them were born, 
in the course of a long and happy married 
life, eight sons and three daughters. Seven 
sons and two daughters survived the mother, 
who died three years ago. She was a 
deeply religious woman, of a charity al- 
most boundless, who found keen pleasure 
Her chil- 
dren worshiped her. Since her death they 
have given lavishly to many charities in 
which she was interested. They knew it 
would have pleased her. 

In Philadelphia, Meyer 
started to become a millionaire. He began 
by being an itinerant vender, handling 
various lines of goods. He had the com- 
mercial instinct well developed, and he 
was successful enough. But that was a 
racial, rather than an individual, character- 
istic. What was characteristic of him was, 
and is to this day, an abnormal inquisi- 
tiveness, a thirst for knowledge which is 


in doing good unostentatiously. 


Guggenheim 


insatiable. 

He was selling stove-polish, and selling 
it successfully. In travels he had 
made a friend of a chemist in Bethle- 
hem. He asked his friend to tell him what 
the stove-polish he sold was composed of. 
After the analysis, he made stove-polish 
himself for about fifteen per cent of what 
he had been paying, and sold it at a greater 
It was the same when he sold, and 


his 


profit. 
later also manufactured, glue—through- 
out, that persistent, yet not offensive, in- 
quisitiveness that to this day makes him 
ask so many questions of everybody— 
bankers, brokers, friends, men with schemes 
with millions in them, inventors and 
even chance-met fellow that 
he knows innumerable trade-secrets, sta- 
tistics of a hundred industries, information 
important and trivial. 

It was in white goods—embroideries— 
that he won his greatest mercantile success, 
after having tried many others. He was 
not fickle, but his curiosity kept him 
changing from one business to another. 
Out of Swiss embroideries he became a mil- 
lionaire. He learned everything that could 
be learned about it. He was a hard and 
an intelligent worker. He had keen fore- 
sight, accurate knowledge of conditions 
and of men and mercantile sagacity. For- 


travelers, so 
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tune did not run to meet him half-way. 
He walked steadily after her, and overtook 
her. It was inevitable. 

He was not a rich man when his first 
children were born, and their education, 
after leaving the Philadelphia high school, 
was finished in the greatest of all the Amer- 
ican universities—that of active business. 
The younger ones had every educational 
advantage that money could buy and a 
broad intelligence suggest. 

The elder sans went into the embroidery 
business with him, Daniel having been sent 
to Switzerland to learn everything about 
the trade there. The firm at that time was 
Guggenheim & Pulaski. It was dissolved 
in 1881, when it became M. Guggenheim’s 
Sons. The four eldest joined it. It moved 
from Philadelphia to New York, and soon 
became one of the largest importers of 
Swiss embroideries in this country. They 
worked very hard, and prospered, and left 
it only when they saw the far greater pos- 
sibilities of the smelting business, in which 
their father started them. The remaining 
brothers, he stipulated, and they cheerfully 
agreed, were to go in as full partners. 

Mr. Guggenheim drifted into mining. 
A careful business man, he was none the 
less venturesome. A _ business associate of 
his had secured an option on a mine in 
Colorado. Mr. Guggenheim would not 
advance the needed money as a loan, but 
went in as a partner. The speculation 
bade fair to result disastrously. The mine 
had been a failure. The ore was there, but 
so was a great deal of Mr. Gug- 
genheim was not content with receiving 
written or verbal reports. His inquisitive- 
ness made him go west and go into the 
flooded mine. He saw for himself. He 
was not a mining engineer, but he could 
and did ask questions, characteristic and 
shrewd. He staid there and threw good 
money after bad, thought people who did 
not know his business training and his 
sagacity. He made the mine pay. That 
he did it is not so interesting as how he 
did it, but the limits of this article pre- 
ciude details. It was like his stove-polish 
business and his millions made out of Swiss 
embroideries—by very hard work and very 
clear thinking. He went into smelting 
later, because he was driven to it by his 
business instinct and his insatiable thirst 


yater. 














He was paying so much 
treated 


for knowledge. 
to the smelters to have his ores 
that he thought it must be a very profitable 
business. He investigated and invested 
something like eighty thousand dollars in 
the stock of a smelting company in Den- 
ver. He placed one of his sons there to 
learn the practical end, and he asked more 
questions. He made one hundred and 
fifty per cent on his investment, and learned 
enough to satisfy himself. And so, in 
1888, he built, for M. Guggenheim’s Sons, 
a fine smelter at Pueblo, Colorado, at a cost 
of a million and a quarter. 

They erected smelters in other parts of the 
United States, east and west, in Mexico 
and in far South America, until they ranked 
among the leading refiners and producers 
of precious metals in the world. They be- 
came interested in mines in this country, 
but principally in Mexico, the mineral re- 
sources of which country they have done 
much to develop. Their methods were 


highly successful, because they. were 
thorough, broad-minded, intelligent and 
modern. For example, at Monterey they 


built the first complete silver-lead smelter 
in Mexico, with a capacity for treating 
more than thirty thousand tons of ore 
monthly. But they also built comfortable 
residences for their employees, a building 
containing a library, reading-room, billiard- 
tables and bowling-alleys, and they ‘‘ran’’ 
an up-to-date American store. At Aguas 
Calientes they built an even better plant. 
They erected large refining-works at Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey; so that, with their 
various smelters in Mexico, the United 
States and Chile, they could smelt’ ores 
and refine the products of their smelters. 
In all their plants no expense was spared 
in obtaining the highest possible efficiency 
from the use of every scientific method and 
every improvement. They are models in 
every respect, admirably equipped and man- 
aged. When the American Smelting and 
Refining Company—otherwise the Smelter 
Trust—was formed, they refused to go into 
it, preferring independence. Later they 
joined it, and are to-day its leading spirits. 
To pay for their plants, the Trust practi- 
cally doubled its capital stock, but it was 
not a dear price. 

The Guggenheims have also large mi- 
ning interests, and the Guggenheim Explo- 
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ration Company is carrying through some 
‘*deals’’ of enormous importance, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the Guggenheim 
influence in the mining-world will expand 
throughout North and South America. 

Meyer Guggenheim’s interest in 
ning and smelting is great, but it lies in 
M. Guggenheim’s Sons more than in their 
mines. He is intensely proud of them, but 
they do not know it from him. It is a 
curious fact that he has never praised them 
to their faces. Never harsh with his sons, 
they have never done anything so well that 
he did not show them how they could have 
done better. He has been unsparing with 
his criticisms and relentless in having them 
adhere to his sense of business duty. To 
this day, he insists upon their subordina- 
ting personal comforts to the performance 
of what he decrees necessary for the com- 
plete their—not his—enter- 
prises. 

Most men are vulnerable gp the side of 
vanity; that is, they are susceptible to 
flattery. To some it must be offered less 
obviously, more artistically, than to others. 
Mr. Guggenheim is not assailable with it, 
and he seems to have had an almost morbid 
desire that his sons should never suffer from 
He has reared them to be 


mi- 


success of 


overconfidence. 
upright, sound business men, not to find 
pride in success, but to take it in a matter- 
of-fact way as the legitimate reward of 
hard work. But, apart from the discipline 
of his training since they were infants, he 
has justified his criticisms invariably. They 
are men of experience and ability. They 
have planned and carried out successfully 
large deals. But he has thrown cold water 
on schemes regarding which they were en- 
thusiastic, and they have heeded his warn- 
ings, to find, later, his judgment correct. 

They work harmoniously as business men 
and as brothers. They are all approachable 
men, who are interested in their fellow men 
as well as in business matters. Daniel, 
the second son, is the executive head, a 
true captain of industry, with a rare fac- 
ulty, shared by his brothers, for discerning 
ability in others, which has enabled them 
to surround themselves with competent 
lieutenants. The last has not been heard 
of Meyer Guggenheim’s sons, Isaac, 
Daniel, Murry, Solomon Benjamin, 
Simon and William. 


seven 
R., 
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CHARLES STEELE: 


By C. F. SPEARE. 


HARLES STEELE, partner of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, by profession a lawyer, 

by self-development a financier, but still 
primarily a lawyer, is perhaps the most 
influential American of lis type. The part 
he plays from day to day, in the great 
domestic manifestations of business energy 
and commercial and initiative, 
is commanding, but his importance in the 
business affairs of the country is screened 
by his complete modesty and his dislike 
of publicity. Tall and rather angular of 
figure, slightly bent at the shoulders, his 
face concealing the number of his years, 
his mouth showing much natural firmness, 


corporate 


his eyes revealing the sagacity and calcu- 
lative force of his mind, correct in dress, 
gentle and dignified in manner, with some- 
thing of the artist’s temperament hovering 
in the foreground of his character, he often 
passes unnoticed and unknown through 


the busy parts of New York City. His 


office, in the banking-house of Morgan & 
Company, is away from the large room in 


which the other partners commonly sit, 
and where, after the democratic policy of 
the firm, men of all professions meet, casu- 
ally or by appointment, to confer. In that 
rear office he receives his callers and per- 
forms much of the labor of the day. 

Mr. Steele’s position in the financial 
world is that of the trained man of business. 
His knowledge of. the law—the law of cor- 
porations and commercial law—is the foun- 
dation of his strength. He is a legal spe- 
cialist, and that means that he understands 
the science of business management. To 
Mr. Morgan he is an adviser and also a 
builder on the lines which the latter plans. 
He measures 
accurately the material which Mr. Morgan, 
with his wonderful power, collects swiftly. 
The appeal to his judgment is for legality, 
practicability and for probable material re- 
sults. His constructive force is tremen- 
dous. Onceascheme is proposed and found 
a wise one, few men can carry it forward 
in all its complicated details so skilfully and 
so enduringly as he. 

Mr. Steele’s professional talent is, to 
a degree, an inherited one. His father, 


slowly and joins together 


I. Nevitt Steele, was for a generation a 
prominent figure in nearly all of the legal 
controversies of importance that were 
argued before the Baltimore bar. It was 
in Baltimore that Charles Steele was born, 
forty-eight years ago. He graduated from 
the University of Virginia, in 1878. 

His first training as a lawyer was gained 
while he held a clerkship in the office of 
Field, Dorsheimer, Bacon & Deyo, New 
York City. When this partnership was 
dissolved in 1882, Mr. Steele went back 
to Baltimore for a short time, returning 
to New York to participate with his for- 
mer employers, Dorsheimer and Bacon, in 
a firm of which he was made the junior 
partner. 

Since then his opportunities for legal de- 
velopment have been chiefly secured from 
association with corporation affairs. He 
was with the New York, Lake Erie & West- 
ern, as associate counsel, before it was re- 
organized as the Erie Railroad, and when 
its condition was most discouraging to offi- 
cers and stockholders. In that capacity he 
worked unerringly toward the solution of 
the many complications, both legal and 
financial, in which the company was in- 
volved. His training with the road was 
of subsequent great value to him, when he 
became a member of the firm of Seward, 
Guthrie & Steele, and took a leading part 
in the reorganization of a number of the 
lines which are constituents of the present 
Southern Railway system. It was during 
his labors in this severe undertaking that 
his special talents came to the notice of J. 
Pierpont Morgan. So when Charles H. 
Coster died, in 1899, Mr. Steele was his 
natural successor in the house of Morgan & 
Company. 

Mr. Steele is a very modest man. He 
works quietly and with no display. He 
is a director in some of the most influential 
railroad and industrial corporations in the 
United States, and speaks with authority 
at nearly all of the conspicuous business 
conferences of the day. Yet Wall Street 
hears little of him, and scarcely recognizes 
the part he plays in forming the policies 
by which great concerns are governed. He 
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reaches after results in a way which admi- 
rably supplements Mr. Morgan’s scheme of 
mental action. The latter’s mind, ran- 
ging over the whole field of trade and finance, 
recognizes with the 
quarters in which the economy of corpora- 
Great 


unique promptness 
tion administration may be applied. 
combinations have been projected which, 
organizer 


pre 


with his wonderful ability as an 


and a commander of moneyed interests, 
Mr. Morgan could put into effect 
together for a certain length of time, re 


gardless of the opposition of courts and the 


and hold 


natural disintegration of a body whose parts 
were never destined to permanently associ 
ate. 
and, 
the vital legal and business considerations 
involved, determining if they have sufficient 
merit the 
velopment of the original 
idea. It is his advice that 
often decides the fate of 
some plan in which Mr. 
ag an 


Such a project Mr. Steele scrutinizes, 
in his capacity as analyst, draws forth 


to warrant de- 


Morgan’s support, 
underwriter, 
solicited. 
Last spring, when the 
testimony of Mr. Morgan 
famous burlesque 


has been 


the 
suit of Peter Power against 
the Northern Securities 
Company was taken, Mr. 
Steele sat near his partner 
and prompted him in those 
matters of detail with which he was unfa- 
Mr. later 
Suave, gracious, with gentle courtesy 


in 


miliar. Steele was a witness 
on, 
in his speech, and undisturbed by the tedi- 
ous questions and repetitions, his imper- 
turbability and frankness quite disarmed the 
court. His manner was so open that one 
might have supposed it to be his greatest 
pleasure to disclose in detail the incidents 
of the conferences relative to the Northern 
Pacific panic, at which he was present to 
represent Mr. Morgan, who had traveled 
hurriedly from Aix-les-Bains to London to 
relieve the situation there. His long re- 
citals of the events associated with the for- 
mation of the Northern Securities Company 
would appear to be leading to the very 
points which counsel for the plaintiff wished 
to establish in their favor, but they always 
branched off, and so gradually that the place 
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of departure was fully concealed. In the 
final part of his testimony Mr. Steele was 
both interlocutor and witness, and the ex- 
amination followed to some extent the lines 
The secret of his ability to 
carry out this defense, which was artistic 


he suggested. 


and masterful, lay in his absolute knowledge 
of every phase of the case. 
Mr. 


dozen corporations. 


director in about two 
He is identified with 
some of the most important railroads of 
the country. In the Northern Pacific, Erie, 
Southern Railway, Atchison, Reading, Le- 
high Valley, Hocking Valley and ‘‘Monon’’ 
systems he is the direct representative of 
all the great In the 
business world the past 
has been that of an expert adviser in rail- 
affairs. But the 

toward 


Steele is a 


Morgan interests. 


his position in 


road current tendency 


industrial com- 


lift- 


rank above 


bination is steadily 
ing him to a 
that of railroad specialist. 
No more complicated or- 
ganization than that of the 
United States Steel 
poration was known pre- 


Cor- 


vious to Mr. Morgan’s con- 
of this 

Yet it was com- 
pleted within a few months 
of 
now moves with 


ception colossal 


scheme. 
its undertaking, and 
wonder- 
As the 


most conspicuous type of 


ful smoothness. 


‘*trust’’ before the American people, it would 
have excited disfavor and condemnation, had 
its organization been less perfect. There has 
been nothing of the kind—instead, general 
applause of the policiesadopted. The legal 
pathway prepared for such corporations has 
been closely followed, and accordingly no 
attack has made its impress. Mr. Steele 
isa director of this largest business concern 
in the world, and he has expressed, in its 
charter, his keenest judgment of industrial 
combination. He has since shown his skill 
in the organization of the almost revolu- 
tionary shipping combine, so called. Here 
he had charge of all the details of the work 
leading to the final incorporation, and, in 
disposing so readily of a situation in which 


puzzling problems of both domestic and 
foreign corporation law were involved, he 


has indicated his greatest achievement. 
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By HERBERT GEORGE WELLS. 


IX. 


HE simple, direct method to equip 
them is to organize an association, 

to work, if possible, with the librarians, 
and to get this of the 
libraries, the really important — side, 
into better order. A few men with a 
little money to spend could do what is 
wanted for the whole English-speaking 
The first business of such an asso- 
**ouides’’ to vari- 


‘*serious’’ side 


world. 
ciation would be to get 
ous fields of human interest written, guides 
that should clear, explicit bibliog- 
raphies, putting all the various writers 
into their relationships to one another, ad- 
vising what books should be taken first by 
the beginner in the field, and indicating 
their trend, pointing out the less-technical 
ones and those written obscurely. Differ- 
ential type might stamp the more or less 
Experienced extension 


be 


important works. 
lecturers ought to have just the necessary 
knowledge of the popular mind to write 
such guides, and, when they were written, 
the Association would see they were re- 
printed and kept up to date, and replaced 
by new editions. These guides ought to go 
to every public library, and I think, also, 
that all sorts of people would be eager to 
buy them if they were known to be com- 
prehensive, intelligent and inclusive. They 
might even ‘‘pay.’’ Then, I would sug- 
gest, the association should make up lists 
of books to present an outline course or a 
full course corresponding to each guide. 
Where books were already published ina 
cheap edition, they would merely negotiate 
with the publisher for the special supply 
of a few thousand copies of each. Where 
books were modern and expensive, the asso- 
ciation would negotiate with publisher and 
author for the printing of a special public 
library edition. They would then dis- 
tribute these sets of books, either freely or 
at special rates, three or four sets or more 
to each library. In many cases, the asso- 
ciation would probably find it preferable to 
print its editions afresh, with specially 
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written introductions, defining the relation- 
ship of each book to the general literature 
of the subject. Extension lecturers, if 
they could trust the libraries to have such 
sets of books, would find the possibility of 
working in cooperation with these institu- 
tions greatly increased. But now a teacher 
never knows what books may or may not 
be in the library. 

Such an association, in the present state 
of publishing, would become quite inevit- 
ably a publishing association. A succes- 
sion of vigorous, well-endowed, voluntary 
publishing associations is a quite vital 
necessity in the modern State. <A succes- 
sion is needed, because each age has its un- 
expected new needs and new methods, and 
it would not be a bad idea to endow such 
associations with a winding-up clause that 
would plump them, stock, unspent capital 
and everything except, perhaps, a pension 
fund for the older employees, into the 
funds of some great public library at the 
end of thirty or forty years. Several such 
associations have played, or are still play- 
ing, a useful part in British affairs, but most 
of them have lost the elasticity of youth. 
Lord Brougham’s Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge was one of the earli- 
est, and we have to-day, for example, the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, the Catholic Truth Society, 
the Rationalist Press Association, and the 
Fabian Society. There is a real need to- 
day for one—indeed, there is room for sev- 
eral — publishing associations that would 
set themselves to put bright, modern lights 
into these too-often-empty lanterns, the 
public libraries. So lit, Great Britain 
would have in them an instrument of pub- 
lic education unparalleled in the world, 
infinitely better adapted to the individual- 
istic idiosyncrasy of our peoples than any 
imitation of German colleges can possibly 
be. Propaganda of all sorts could be di- 
verted to this purpose. Persons of imperi- 
alistic tendencies might well consider the 








advisibility of guides to good geographical 
and historical reading, and sets of travel- 
books, geographical and historical works. 
Americanizers—it impossible not 
to look toward Mr. Carnegie—might con- 
sider the possibility of sets that would help 
the common British to a clearer idea of 
America, and Americans to a realization 
that the British Islands something 
more than three obscure patches of land 
entirely covered by a haughty peerage and 
a slightly absurd but historically interesting 
Crown. . . Whatever you want thought 


seems 


are 


X.—THOUGHT 


These speculations upon the possibili- 
tiesand means of raising the average hu- 
man result have brought at to 
the problem of increasing the amount of 
original intellectual activity in the State 
as a culminating necessity. That average 
child who threads our speculations has been 


us last 


bred and fed, we now suppose, educated in 
school and college, put under stimulating 
political and social conditions, and brought 
within reach and under the influence of 
the available literature of the time, and he 
is now emerging into adult responsibility. 
His individual thought and purpose has to 
swim in, and become part of, the géneral 
thought and purpose of the community. 
If that general-flow of thought is meager, 
his individual life will partake of its limita- 
tions. As the general thought rises out 
of its pools and narrow channels toward 
individual 


a wide flood, so each becomes 


more capable of free movements and spa- 
cious cooperations toward the general end. 
We have bred our citizen, and trained him 
only to waste all his energy at last; he is 
no better than the water in an isolated dry- 
season pool in the bed of a tropical river, 
unless he can mingle, in the end, with the 
general sea of thought and action. 
Thought is the life, the spontaneous 
flexibility of a community. A community 
that thinks freely and fully throughout its 
population is capable of a thousand things 
that are impossible in an unthinking mass 
of people. The latter, collectively con- 
sidered, is a large, rigid thing, a lifeless 
thing, that will break rather than bend, 
that will die rather than develop. Its 
inevitable end is dust and fruitless extinc- 
tion. Look at the thing from the baser 
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or believed, But the good 


New Republican would have a wider scope 


give books. 


for his publishing association than to sub- 
due it to this specified doctrine or that. 
It is not the opinion that makes the man; it is 
not the conclusion that makes the book. We 
live, not in the truth, but in the promise 
of the truth. Sound thinking, clearly 
and honestly set forth: that is the sole and 
simple food of human greatness, the real 
substance and the real wealth of nations, 
the key that will at last unlock the door to 
all we can dream or desire. 


STATE. 


level of political conception, and still that 


floating tide of thought is a necessity. 


With thought and gathered knowledge, 
things that mean tumult, bloodshed, un- 


dying hatreds, schisms and final disaster 
to uncivilized races, are accomplished in 
peace; constitutional changes, economic re- 
organizations, boundary modifications and 
a hundred grave matters. Thought is the 
solvent that will make a for men 
through Alpine difficulties that seem now 
unconquerable, that will dissolve those gi- 


road 


gantic rocks of custom and tradition that 
loom so forbiddingly athwart all our further 
plans. For three thousand years and more, 
the book has been becoming more and more 
the evident salvation of man. If our pres- 
ent civilization collapse, it will collapse 
as all previous civilizations have collapsed, 
not from want of will, but from the want 
of organization for its will, for the want of 
that knowledge, that conviction and that 
general understanding would have 


kept pace with the continually more com- 


that 


plicated problems that arose about it. 

One writes ‘‘our present civilization’’ 
and of previous civilizations, but, indeed, 
no civilizations have yet really come into 
existence. Tribes have into 
nations, nations have aggregated into em- 
pires, and then, after a struggle, has come 
failure to 


aggregated 


a great confusion of thought, a 
clarify a common purpose, and disintegra- 
tion. Each successive birth has developed 
a more abundant body of thought, a more 
copious literature, than the last; each has 
profited by the legacy of the previous failure, 
but none have yet developed enough. Man- 
kind has been struggling to win this step 
of a civilized State, and has never yet 
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attained it—unless, perhaps, in China. 
Through the whole volume of history the 
thoughtful reader cannot but exclaim, again 
and again: ‘‘But if they had only under- 
stood one another and certain little things, 
all this bloodshed, all this crash, disaster 
and waste of generations could have been 
avoided!’’ Our time has come, and we of 
the Caucasian races are making our struggle 
in our turn. Slavery still fights a guerrilla 
war in factory and farm, cruelty and vio- 
lence peep from every slum, barbaric hab- 
its, rude and barbaric ways of thinking, 
grossness and stupidity are still all about us. 
Things are bad enough, one knows. And 


yet, in many ways, we seem to have gotten 
nearer to the hope of permanent begin- 
nings than in any of those previous essays in 


civilization. Collectively, we know a great 
deal more, and more of us know it, than 
ever before. Assuredly, we know enough 
to believe that we have passed the last of 
the Dark Ages. And if we have not, ? 
Still, we must go on as though we had, 
and, at the worst, leave a still stouter hope 
for the peoples who will follow. 

At present this stream of thought and 
common understanding is not nearly so wide 
and deep as it might conceivably become. 
Our society, as I have sought to show in 
‘* Anticipations,’’ has ceased to be homo- 
geneous, and it has become a heterogeneous 
A number of new social types 
2ach_ other, 


confusion. 
are developing, ignorant of 
ignorant almost of themselves, full of mu- 
tual suspicions and mutual misunderstand- 
ings, narrow, limited and dangerously in- 
capable of intelligent collective action in 
the face of crises. The medical man sees 
nothing beyond his profession, he misunder- 
stands the artist, the divine and the engi- 
neer. The engineer hates and despises the 
politician, the lawyer misses the aims of 
the medical man, the artist lives angrily in 
a stuffy little corner of pure technique, none 
of them read any general literature at all 
except, perhaps, a newspaper. Each thinks 
parochially in his own professional limits, 
and, except for his specialty, is an illiter- 
ate man. It is absolutely necessary to the 
progress of our civilization that these isola- 
tions should be overcome, that the com- 
munity should become aware of itself col- 
lectively, and should think as a whole. 
And the only thing that can overcome these 
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isolations, and put the mass of intelligent 
men upon a common basis of understand- 
ing, is an abundant and almost universally 
influential contemporary literature. 

We have already discussed the possibility 
of developing the innervation of the State, 
the distribution of books, the stimulation 
and direction of reading, and all the per- 
ipheral aspects of literature, and we come 
now to the difficult and intricate problem 
of whether we can do anything, and what 
it is we may do, to stimulate the central 
thought. Can we hope to improve the 
conditions of literary production, to make 
our literature more varied and abundant, 
to enforce it with honor and help, to at- 
tract to its service every man and woman 
with gifts of value, and to make the most 
of these gifts? 

Quite a number of people will assert that 
those things that constitute literature come 
and go, beyond the control and will of 
man; they will speak of Shakspere as be- 
ing a sort of mystical consequence, of Roger 
Bacon or Newton as men independent of 
circumstances, inevitably great. And, if 
they are by way of being comic writers—the 
word ‘‘humorist,’’ as Schopenhauer long 
since pointed out, is a stolen lion’s skin 
for these gentry,—they will become ex- 
tremely facetious about the proposed school 
for Bacons and Shaksperes. But a little 
reflection will convince the reader that 
none of the great figures of the past ap- 
peared without certain conditions being 
added to their inherent powers. In the 
first place, they had to be reasonably sure 
of a sympathetic and intelligent atmos- 
phere, however limited in extent—there 
was no Plato in the heroic age, and no 
Newton during the Heptarchy—and, in the 
second, the medium, language or what not, 
had to be ready for their use. In the 
third place, they needed, personally, a cer- 
tain minimum of training and preparation, 
and, in the fourth, they had to feel that, 
for some reason—not necessarily a worldly 
one—the thing was ‘‘worth while.’’ 
Given a developer of these ingredients, 
and they appeared. But without this de- 
veloper they would not have appeared, and 
it is therefore reasonable to suppose, first, 
that a great number of men, of a quality 
as rare as were those who constitute the 
unparalleled roll of English intellectual 
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greatness, lived and died undeveloped 
before ever the developer was compounded 
at all, and that, even in the last few hun- 
dred years, the necessary combination has 
fallen upon so small an area of our racial 
life as to have missed far more than it has 
hit. The second of these papers is, in- 
deed, an attempt to present quite convinc- 
ingly what the comic man will probably 
regard as his effectual objection, that in- 
herent tendency cannot be produced at 
will. But that the developer may conceiv- 
ably be made in much greater quantities, 
and spread much wider than it is at pres- 
ent, is an altogether different thing. There 
are, one submits, enormous reserves of in- 
tellectual force unworked and _ scarcely 


touched even to-day. 
We have already discussed the means 
and possibilities of a net of education that 


should 
body, and of the creation of an atmosphere 
alert and than 
one. We have now to consider how the 
greatest proportion of those born with 
exceptional intellectual powers may be 
picked out and induced to exercise those 
powers to the utmost. Let us admit at 
once that this is a research of extraordi- 
nary subtlety and complexity, that there 
are ten thousand ways of going wrong 
and perhaps mischievously wrong. That, 
one may submit, is not a sufficient reason 
for abandonment and despair. To take an 
analogous case, it may be a complex and 
laborious thing to escape out of a bear-pit 
into which one has fallen, but few people 
will consider that a reason for inaction. 
Even if they had small hope of doing any- 
thing effectual, they might find speculation 
and experiments on the way out a congenial 
way of passing the time. It is the sort 
of project one should only abandon at the 
final and conclusive proof of its impossi- 
bility. Exactly the same principle applies 
to human destinies and the saving of other 
lives than our own. As a matter of fact, 
the enterprise is not at all a hopeless one, 
if it is undertaken wisely, honestly, warily 
and boldly. Let us consider the lines 
upon which men must go to insure the 
greatest possible growth of original thought 
in the State, original thought of which 
what scientific men call research is only 
one phase. 


sweep through the whole social 


more active our present 
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Before we can consider how we may en- 
dow him, and equip him, and help him, we 
have to consider how we may find the origi- 
nal thinker, and we have, if we can, to define 
to discover whatever we can of 
his methods and habits, his natural his- 
tory, as it were. We are attempting gen- 
eralization about a class of remarkably pe- 
They are per- 
power or 


him, and 


culiar and difficult persons. 
sons, either of great intellectual 
simply of great imaginative power, whose 
bias and quality it is to apply these excep- 
tional powers, not directly and simply to 
their personal advancement and enrichment, 
but primarily through philosophical, scien- 
tific or artistic channels, to the increase of 
knowledge or wisdom, or both. And here is 
the peculiar point in this problem: they are 
men who put, or who wish to put, the best of 
themselves and most of themselves into occu- 
pations and interests that do not lead to 
practical results, that often, for the individ- 
ual in open competition and the market, fail 
more or less completely to ‘‘pay.’’ Their 
activities, of course, pay tremendously at 
last for the race, but that is not their per- 
sonal point of application. They take 
their lives and their splendid powers, they 


waste themselves in remote and inaccessible 
regions, and bring back precious things 
that immediately any sharp, commercial- 
minded man will turn into current coin— 
for himself and the use of the world. 
There are certain things that follow nat- 
urally from this remote concentration, and 
we must persistently keep them in mind. 
These men of exceptional mental quality, 
if they are really to do what they are 
specially fitted to do with all their power, 
will be unable to give their personal affairs, 
their personal advancement, sustained at- 
tention. Ina democratic community whose 
principle is ‘‘hustle,’’ in a leisurely mon- 
archy where only opulence, a powerful top- 
note and conspicuous social gifts succeed, 
they will have either to neglect or taint 
their special talent in order to survive. It 
dees not follow that because a man’s special 
qualities and inclinations are toward, let 
us say, illuminating inquiries into the con- 
stitution of matter, or profound and beauti- 
ful or simply beautiful renderings of his in- 
dividual vision of life, that he is indifferent 
to, or independent of, honor, of all the 
freedoms to do and rest from doing that 
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come with wealth, or of the many lures 
and pleasures of life. Posthumous fame 
is losing its attractiveness. However power- 
ful the impulse to think, to state and 
create, there comes a point—often a point 
a long way from starvation—at which a 
genius will stop working. Your man of 
scientific, literary or artistic genius will not 
work below his conception of the endurable 
minimum, the minimum of hope and honor 
and attention as well as of material things, 
any more than a coal-heaver will—and we 
live in a period when the standard of life 
tends to rise. To secure these things 
which most men make the entire objective 
of their lives, is or should be an irrelevancy 
to the man of exceptional gifts. This 
means an enormous handicap for him. Un- 
less we endow him, and make life easy for 
him so long as he does his proper work, 
he will have either to pervert his powers 
more or less completely to these irrelevant 
ends, or, if his powers do not admit of such 
perversion, he will have no use for them 
whatever. He will take some subordinate 
place in the world as a rather less than 
average man, and, it may be, find the lei- 
sure to give just an amateurish, ineffectual 
expression of the thing he might have been. 

Now, this is the case with a great deal 
of scientific and artistic work and with 
nearly all literature at the present time 
throughout the English-speaking commu- 
nity. There are a few sciences slightly en- 
dowed, there are a few arts patronized 
with some intelligence and generosity, and 
for the rest there is nothing for it for the 
man who wants to do these most necessary 
and vital things but to hammer some, at 
least, of his precious gold into the sem- 
blance of a brass trumpet, and to set aside 
a certain proportion of his time and energy 
for blowing that trumpet, and, with that 
air of conscious modesty the public is 
pleased to consider genuine, proclaiming 
the value of his wares. Some men seem 
able to do this sort of thing without any 
deterioration in quality, and some with 
only a partial deterioration, but the way of 
self-advertisement is on a slippery slope, 
and it has brought many a man of indispu- 
table gifts to absolute vulgarity and ineffect- 
iveness of thought and work. At the best 
it is a shameful business, this noise and 
display, for all that Scott and Dickens were 
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past masters in the art. And some men 
cannot do it at all. Moreover, what the 
good man may do with an effort, the en- 
ergetic quack, whose only gift is simula- 
tion, can do infinitely better. It is only 
in the unprofitable branches of intellectual 
work that the best now holds the best po- 
sitions unchallenged. In the really popu- 
lar branches of artistic work every honor- 
able success draws a parasitic swarm of im- 
itators, like fish round bread in a pool. 
In the world of thought, far more than in 
the world of politics, the polling method, 
the democratic method, has broken down, 
the method that will permit an author to 
write—unless his subject is one that per- 
mits him to hold a professorial chair, so that 
he may write and think while he neglects 
his oral teaching—only on condition that 
he can get a publisher to get the public to 
buy a certain minimum number af copies 
of each of his works, a method that will 
give him no rest, once he is in the full 
swing of ‘‘production,’’ until the end, no 
freedom to change his style or matter, lest 
he shall lose that paying following by the 
transition or the pause. 

Now, before we can discuss how else we 
can deal with those who constitute the cur- 
rent thought of the community, we must 
consider how we are to distinguish what is 
worth sustaining from what is not. This 
is the public aspect of criticism. It is the 
science, the comparative anatomy, the an- 
alytical chemistry and mineralogy of liter- 
ature and art. At present criticism as a 
public function is discharged by private 
persons who are usually anonymous and 
frequently mysterious, and it is discharged 
with an astonishing ineffectiveness. No- 
where in the whole English-speaking world 
is there anything one can compare to a 
Voice and a Judgment—much less any 
discussion between reputable voices. There 
are periodicals professing criticism, but 
none have any other effect than that of an 
omnibus in which disconnected, hetero- 
geneous people are continually coming and 
going, with a conductor who asks first 
one and then another of his fluctuating 
load for an opinion on this or that. The 
preliminary branch of literature that has 
to be put on a sound footing is critical 
literature. The organization into efficiency 
of the criticism of contemporary work one 
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is forced to believe an almost necessary 
preliminary to the hopeful treatment of 
the rest of the current of thought. 

There is, of course, also the suggestion 
that an English Academy of Letters might 
be of great service in discounting vulgar 
‘suecesses,’’ and directing respect and 
attention to literary achievements. One 
may doubt whether such an academy as a 
royal charter would give the world would 
be of any service at all in this connection. 
But Mr. Herbert Trench has suggested re- 
cently that it might be possible to organize 
a large guild of literary men and women, 
which would include all capable writers, 
and from which a sort of academy could 
be elected, either by a general poll or, one 
may suggest, by a jury of election or suc- 
cessive juries confirming one another. The 
New Republican would like to see such a 
guild, not purely English, but Anglo-Amer- 
ican or in duplicate for the two countries. 
With a very carefully chosen nucleus and 
some little elaboration in the admission of 
new members—whose works might be sub- 
mitted to the report of a critical jury— 
such a guild might be made fairly repre- 
sentative of literary capacity. It would 
be better not to permit candidature. Elec- 
tion would be involuntary. There would 
be a number of literary men, one fears— 
great men, some of them—who would ab- 
solutely refuse to work with any such 
body, and from the first the guild would 
have to determine to make such men un- 
willing members, members to whom all the 
honors and privileges of the guild would 
be open whenever they chose to abandon 
their attitude of scorn or distrust. Such 
a guild would furnish a useful constituency, 
a useful jury-list. It could be used to 
recommend writers for honors, to check 
the distribution of public pensions for lit- 
erary services, perhaps even to send a mem- 
ber or so to the Upper Chamber. It is, at 
any rate, an experiment worth trying. 

But such a guild at best is only one of 
many possible expedients in this matter. 
Another is for a few people of means to 
subsidize a magazine for the exhaustive 
criticism of contemporary work for a few 
years. A small number of people serious 
in this matter, a couple of thousand or so, 
could float such a magazine by the simple 
expedient of guaranteeing subscriptions. 
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Then it should also be possible to endow 
university lectureships and readerships in 
contemporary criticism, lectureships and 
readerships in which questions of style and 
method could be illustrated by quotation 
(not necessarily of a flattering sort) from 
contemporary work. Why should there 
not be an endowment which should enable 
aman of indisputable critical capacity to 
talk through an illuminating course, to sit 
before a little pile of marked books, and, 
reading, sometimes here and sometimes 
there, and talking between, to distinguish 
the evil from the good?) What a wholesome 
thing to have Mr. Henley, for example, at 
that in the place of some of the several 
specialists who will lecture you so admirably 
on the Troubadours! Criticism to-day is 
all too much in the case of that doctor 
whose practise was deadly but his post- 
mortems admirable! No doubt such lec- 
tures would consist at times of highly con- 
tentious matter, but what of that? There 
could be several chairs. It would not be 
an impossible thing to set a few extension 
lecturers afloat upon the same channel. 
We have now numerous courses of lec- 
tures on the Elizabethan dramatists and 
the Evolution of the Miracle Play. Why 
not base the literary education of people 
upon the literature they read, instead of 
upon literature that they are scarcely more 
in touch with than with Chinese metaphys- 
ics? A few carefully chosen pages of con- 
temporary rubbish, read with a running 
comment, a few carefully chosen pages of 
what is, comparatively, not rubbish, a 
little lucid discussion of effects and proba- 
bilities, would do more to quicken the 
literary sense of the average person than 
all the sham enthusiasm about Marlowe 
and Spenser that was ever concocted. 
There are not a few authors who would 
be greatly the better, and might even be sub- 
sequently grateful, for a lecture upon them- 
selves in this style. Let no one say from 
this that the classics of our tongue are de- 
preciated here. But the point is that, for 
people who know little of history, little of 
our language, whose only habitual reading 
is the newspaper, the popular novel and the 
six-penny magazine, to plunge into the 
study of works written in the language of 
a different period, crowded with obsolete 
allusions and saturated with obsolete ideas 
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and extinct ways of thinking, is preten- 
tious and unprofitable, and that most of 
such extension lecturing is fruitless and 
absurd. And I appeal to these two facts 
in confirmation, to the thousands of people 
who every year listen to such lectures, and 
to the hundreds of thousands of copies of 
our national classics sold by the book- 
sellers, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to the absolute incapacity of our public to 
judge any new literary thing or to protect 
itself in any way from violently and vul- 
garly boomed rubbish of the tawdriest de- 
scription. Without a real and popular 
criticism of contemporary work as a prelim- 
inary and basis. the criticism and circula- 
tion of the classics is quite manifestly 
vain. 

By such expedients very much might be 
done for the literary atmosphere. By en- 
dowing a critical review or so, by endow- 
ing a few chairs and readerships in con- 
temporary criticism, by organizing a Guild 
of Literature and a system of exemplary 
honors for literature, by stimulating the 
general discussion of contemporary work 
through lectures and articles, criticism 
could, I believe, be made ‘‘worth while’’ 
to an extent that is now scarcely imagi- 
nable, and there might be created an atmos- 
phere of attention, appreciation and judg- 
ment that would be in itself extraordinarily 
stimulating to all forms of literary effort. 
Of course, all this sort of thing may be 
done cheaply, stupidly, dishonestly and 
vulgarly, and one imagines the shy and ex- 
quisite type of mind recoiling from the rude 
sanity of these suggestions. But, indeed, 
they need not be done any other way 
than finely and well. People whose con- 
ceptions of what is good in art and literature 
are inseparable from rarity ought, I submit, 
to collect stamps. At an earlier phase in 
this series of discussions there was broached 
a project for an English Language Society, 
which would set itself to do or get done 
number of services necessary to the teach- 
ing and extension of the language of our 
universal peoples. With such a society 
those who undertook this project for the 
habilitation of criticism would necessarily 
cooperate and interlock. 

It is upon this basis of an organized crit- 
icism and of a well-taught and cherished 
language that the English literature of the 
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twentieth century, the literature of analysis 
and research and the literature of creative 
imagination, has to stand. 

There are several general propositions in 
this matter that it may be worth while to 
state at this point. The first is that both 
scientific generalization and literature proper 
have been, and are, and must continue to 
be, the product of a quite exceptionally 
heterogeneous aggregation of persons. 
They are persons of the most various tem- 
peraments, of the most varied lopsidedness, 
of the most various special gifts, having 
only this in common, the ability to add to 
the current of the world’s thought. They 
are not to be dealt with as though they 
were a class of persons all of exceptional 
general intelligence, of exceptional strength 
of character or of exceptional sanity. <A 
uniform method of selection, help, honor 
and payment—measurement by one general 
standard—cannot therefore be accepted as 
a solution. -There must not be any one 
single central body, any authoritative single 
control, for such a body or authority would 
inevitably develop a ‘‘character’’ in its 
activity, and greet with especial favor (or 
with especial disfavor) certain types. In 
this case, at any rate, organization is net 
centralization, and it is also not uniformity. 
The proposition may, indeed, be thrown 
out that the principle of many channels (a 
principle involving the repudiation both 
of the monarchical and of the democratic 
idea) is an essential one to go upon in all 
questions of honor and promotion in the 
modern State. 

And next we may suggest that we must 
take great care that we pay for the thing 
we need, and not for some subsidiary qual- 
ification of less value. The reward must 
be directly related to the work, and inde- 
pendent of all secondary considerations. 
It must have no taint of charity. The 
recipient must not have to show that he is 
in want. The fact that a writer or investi- 
gator is a sober, careful body, and quite sol- 
vent in a modest way, is no reason why we 
should not pay him stimulatingly for his 
valuable contributions to the general mind, 
nor because he is a shiftless seeker of mis- 
fortunes, should we pay him in excess. 
But pay him, anyhow. Almost scandalous 
private immorality even, I submit, should 
not bar the literary worker from his pay. 


To be continued.) 30 
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BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


A STORY OF NAPOLEON’S WARS AND THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


“Some with lives that come to nothing, some with deeds as well undone 


XXIV. (CoNTINUED.) 


7 HAVE heard nothing of him,”’ said 

Désirée. 

Sebastian was stamping the snow from 
his boots. 

‘*But I have,’’ he said, without looking 
up. 

Désirée said nothing. She knew that 
the secret she had guarded so carefully— 
the secret kept by herself and Louis—was 
hers no longer. In the silence of the next 
moments she could hear Barlasch breathing 
on his fingers within the kitchen doorway 
just behind her. Mathilde made a little 
movement. She was on the stairs, and 
she moved nearer to the balustrade and 
held to it breathlessly. - For Charles Dar- 
ragon’s secret was de Casimir’s, too. 

‘*These two gentlemen,’’ said Sebastian 
slowly, ‘‘were in the secret service of 
Napoleon. They are hardly likely to 
return to Dantzig.*’ 

‘*Why not?’’ asked Mathilde. 

‘“They dare not.’’ 

‘*T think the Emperor will be able to 
protect his ofticers,’’ said Mathilde. 

‘But not his spies,’’ replied Sebastian, 
coldly. 

‘*Since they wore his uniform, they can- 
not be blamed for doing their duty. They 
are brave enough. They would hardly 
avoid returning to Dantzig, because- 
because they have outwitted the Tugend- 
bund.”’ 

Mathilde’s face was colorless with anger, 
and her quiet eyes flashed. She had been 
surprised into this sudden advocacy, and 
an advocate who displays temper is always a 
dangerous ally. Sebastian glanced at her 
sharply. She was usually so self-controlled 
that her flashing eyes and quick breath 
betrayed her. 

‘*What do you know of the Tugend- 
bund?’’ he asked. 

But she would not answer, merely 
shrugging her shoulders, and closing her 
thin lips with a snap. 
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said Se- 
bastian, ‘‘that they are unsafe. It is any- 


“It is not only in Dantzig, 
where the Tugendbund can reach them.’’ 

He turned sharply to Désirée. His wits, 
cleared by action, told him that her silence 
meant that she, at all events, had not been 
surprised. She had, therefore, known al- 
ready the part played by de Casimir and 
Charles, in Dantzig, before the war. 

‘*And you?’’ he said. ‘‘You have 
nothing to say for your husband?’’ 

‘‘Hfe may have been misled,’’ she said, 
mechanically, in the manner of one making 
a prepared speech or meeting a foreseen 
emergency. It had been foreseen by Louis 
d’Arragon. The speech had been un- 
consciously prepared by him. 

‘*You mean—by Colonel de Casimir,’’ 
suggested Mathilde, who had _ recovered 
her usual quiet. And Désirée did not deny 
her meaning. Sebastian looked from one 
to the other. It was the irony of Fate 
that had married one of his daughters to 
Charles Darragon and affianced the other 
to de Casimir. His own secret, so well 
kept, had turned in his hand, like a con- 
cealed weapon. 

They were all startled by Barlasch, who 
spoke from the kitchen door, where he 
had been standing unobserved or forgotten. 
He came forward to the light of the lamp 
hanging overhead. 

‘‘That reminds me... . ’’ he saida 
second time, and, having secured their 
attention, he instituted a search in the 
many pockets of his nondescript clothing. 
He still wore a dirty handkerchief bound 
over one eye. It served to release him 
from duty in the trenches or work on the 
frozen fortifications. By this simple de- 
vice, coupled with half a dozen bandages, 
in various parts of his person where a 
frost-bite or a wound gave excuse, he 
passed as one of the twenty-five thousand 
sick and wounded who encumbered Dant- 
zig at this time and were already dying at 
the rate of fifty a day. 

“A letter . . « « ™ Re aeid, still 
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searching with his maimed hand. ‘‘You 
mentioned the name of the Colonel de Casi- 
mir. It was that which recalled to my mind 
——’"’ He paused, and produced a letter, 
carefully sealed. He turned it over, 
glancing at the seals with a reproving jerk 
of the head, which conveyed as clearly as 
words a shameless confession that he had 
been frustrated by them. ‘‘This letter. 
I was told to give it to you without fail— 
at the right moment.’’ 

It could hardly be the case that he hon- 
estly thought that this moment might be 
so described. But he gave the letter to 
Mathilde, with a gesture of grim triumph. 
Perhaps he was thinking of the cellar in 
the palace on the Petrovka, at Moscow, 
and the treasure which he had found there. 

‘*It is from the Colonel de Casimir,’’ he 
said—‘‘a clever man,’’ he added, turning 
confidentially to Sebastian, and holding his 
attention by an upraised hand. ‘‘Oh! 

a clever man.”’ 

Mathilde, her face all flushed, tore open 
the envelope, while Barlasch, breathing on 
his fingers, watched with twinkling eye 
and busy lips. 

The letter was a long one. Colonel de 
Casimir was an adept at explanation. 
There was, no doubt, much to explain. 
Mathilde read the letter carefully. It was 
the first she had ever had: a love-letter in 
its guise—with explanations in it. Love 
and Explanation in the same breath: as- 
suredly de Casimir was a daring man. 

‘*He says that Dantzig will be taken by 
storm,’’ she said, at length, ‘‘and that the 
Cossacks will spare no one.”’ 

‘*Does it signify,’’ inquired Sebastian, in 
his smoothest voice, ‘‘what Colonel de 
Casimir may say?’’ 

His grand manner had come back to 
him. He made a gesture with his hand, 
almost suggestive of a ruffle at the wrist, 
and clearly insulting to Colonel de Casimir. 

‘*He urges us to quit the city before it 
is too late,’’ continued Mathilde, in her 
measured voice, and awaited her father’s 
reply. He took snuff, with a cold smile. 

**You will not do so?’’ she asked; and, 
by way of reply, Sebastian laughed, as he 
dusted the snuff from his coat with his 
handkerchief. 

‘*He asks me to go to Cracow, with the 
Grifin—and marry him,’’ said Mathilde, 
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finally. And Sebastian only shrugged his 
shoulders. The suggestion was beneath 
contempt. 

‘“‘And .. . %’’ he inquired, with raised 


eyebrows. 

‘‘T shall do it,’’ replied Mathilde, defi- 
ance shining in her eyes. 

‘*At all events,’? commented Sebastian, 
who knew Mathilde’s mind, and met her 
coldness with indifference, ‘‘you will do it 
with your eyes open, and not leap in the 
dark as Désirée did. I was to blame there 
—a man is always to blame if he is deceived. 
With you... . Bah! You know what 
the man is! But you do not know—unless 
he tells you in that letter—that he is even 
a traitor inhistreachery. He has accepted 
the amnesty offered by the Czar. He has 
abandoned Napoleon's cause. He has pe- 
titioned the Czar to allow him to retire to 
Cracow, and there live on his estates.’’ 

‘*He has, no doubt, good reasons for his 
action,’’ said Mathilde. 

‘‘Two carriages full,’’ muttered Bar- 
lasch, who had withdrawn to the dark cor- 
ner near the kitchen door; but no one 
heeded him. 

‘*You must make your choice,’’ said 
Sebastian, with the coldness of a judge. 
‘*You are of age. Choose.”’ 

‘*T have already chosen,’’ answered Ma- 
thilde. ‘‘The Griifin leaves to-morrow. I 
shall go with her.”’ 

She had, at all events, the courage of her 
own opinions—a courage not rare in 
women, however valueless may be the judg- 
ment upon which it is based. And, in 
fairness, it must be admitted that women 
usually have the courage, not only of the 
opinion, but of the consequence, and meet 
it with a better grace than men can sum- 
mon in misfortune. 

Sebastian dined alone and hastily. Ma- 
thilde was locked in her room, and refused 
to open the door. Désirée cooked her 
father’s dinner, while Barlasch made ready 
to depart on some vague errand in the 
town. 

‘There may be news,’’ he said. ‘*Who 
knows? And, afterward, the patron will 
go out, and it would not be wise for you to 
remain alone in the house.’’ 

‘“Why not?’’ ‘ 

Barlasch turned and looked at her, 
thoughtfully, over his shoulder. 
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‘‘TIn some of the big houses down in the 
Niederstadt there are forty and fifty sol 
diers quartered—diseased, wounded, with- 
out discipline. There are others coming. I 
have told them we have fever in the house. 
It is the only way. We may keep them 
out; for the Frauengasse is in the center 
of the town, and the soldiers are not needed 
in this quarter. But you—you cannot lie 
as I can. You laugh—ah! <A woman 
tells more lies, but a man tells them better. 
Push the bolts when I am gone.”’ 

After his dinner Sebastian went out, as 
Barlasch had predicted. He said nothing 
to Désirée of Charles or of the future. 
There was nothing to be said, perhaps. 

He did not ask why Mathilde was absent. 
In the stillness of the house, he could prob 
ably hear her moving in her room up-stairs. 

He had not been long gone, when Ma- 
thilde came down, dressed to go out. She 
came into the kitchen, where Désirée was 
doing the work of the absent Lisa, who had 
reluctantly gone to her home on the Baltic 
coast. Mathilde stood by the kitchen table 
and ate some bread. 

‘*The Griifin has arranged to quit Dantzig 
to-morrow,’ she said. 
ask her to take me with her.’’ 

Désirée nodded and made no comment. 
Mathilde went to the door, but paused there. 
Without looking round, she stood, think- 
ing deeply. They had grown from child- 
hood together—motherless—with a father 
whom neither understood. Together they 
had faced the difficulties of life—the hun- 
dred petty difficulties attending a woman’s 
life in a strange land, among neighbors 
who bear the sleepless grudge of unsatisfied 
curiosity. They had worked together for 
their daily bread. And now the full 
stream of life had swept them together from 
the safe moorings of childhood. 

** Will you come, too?’’ asked Mathilde. 
‘‘All that he says about Dantzig is true.’’ 

‘‘No, thank you,’’ answered Désirée, 
gently enough. ‘‘I will wait here. I must 
wait in Dantzig.’’ 

‘*T cannot,’’ said Mathilde, half excusing 
herself. ‘‘I must go. I cannot help it. 
You understand ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Désirée, and nothing more. 

Had Mathilde asked her the question six 
months ago, she would have said no. But 
she understood now, not that Mathilde 


‘““T am going to 
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could love de Casimir—that was beyond 
her individual comprehension—but that 
there was no alternative now. 

Soon after Mathilde had gone, Barlasch 
returned, 

‘*If Mademoiselle Mathilde is going, she 
will have to go to-morrow,’’ he said 
‘*‘Those that are coming into the gates 
now are the rear-guard of the Heudelet 
Division, which was driven out of Elbing, 
by the Cossacks, three days ago.’’ 

He sat, mumbling to himself, by the fire, 
and only turned to the supper which Désirée 
had placed in readiness for him when she 
quitted the room and went up-stairs. It 
was he who opened the door for Mathilde, 
who returned in half an hour. She thanked 
him absent-mindedly and went up-stairs. 
He could hear the sisters talking together, 
in a low voice, in the drawing-room, which 
he had never seen, at the top of the stairs. 

Then Désirée came dewn, and he helped 
her to find, in a shed in the yard, one of 
those traveling-trunks which he had recog- 
nized as being of French manufacture. He 
took off his boots and carried it up-stairs 
for her. 
tian came in. He nodded his thanks to 
Jarlasch and watched him bolt the door. 
He made no inquiry as to Mathilde, but 


It was ten o’clock before Sebas- 


extinguished the lamp, and went to his 
room. He never mentioned her name again. 

Early the next morning the girls were 
astir. But Barlasch was before them, and 
when Désirée came down, she found the 
kitchen fire alight. Barlasch was cleaning 
a knife, and nodded a silent good morning. 
DésirGe’s eyes were red, and Barlasch must 
have noted this sign of grief, for he gave a 
contemptuous laugh and continued his oc- 
cupation. 

It was barely daylight when the Griifin’s 
heavy, old-fashioned carriage drew up in 
front of the house. Mathilde came down, 
thickly veiled and in her traveling-furs. 
She did not seem to see Barlasch, and omit- 
ted to thank him for carrying her trunk to 
the carriage. 

He stood on the terrace beside Désirée, 
until the carriage had turned the corner 
into the Pfaffengasse. 

‘‘Bah!’’ he said. ‘‘Let her go. There 
is no stopping them when they are like 
that. It is the curse . . of the Garden 
of Eden.’’ 








XXV. 
A DESPATCH, 


*-In counsel, it is good to see dangers: and in exe 


cution, not to see them unless they be very great."’ 


Mathilde had told Désirée that Colonel 
de Casimir made no mention of Charles in 
his letter to her. Barlasch was able to 
supply but little further information on 
the matter. 

‘Tt was given to me by the Captain 
Louis d’Arragon at Thorn,*’ he said. ‘'Ie 
handled it as if it were not too clean. And 
he had nothing to say about it. You know 
his way, for the rest. He says little; but 
he knows the look of things. It seemed 
that he had promised to deliver the letter 
—for some reason, who knows what?—and 
he kept his promise. The man was not 
dying by any chance—that de Casimir?’’ 

And his little, sharp eves, reddened by 
the smoke of camp-fires, inflamed by the 
glare of sun and snow, searched her face. 
He was thinking of the treasure, 

‘On. not? 

‘*Was he ill at all?”’ 

‘“‘He was in bed,** answered Désirée, 
doubtfully. 

Barlasch scratched his head without cer- 
emony, and fell into a long train of 
thought. ‘*Do you know what I think?"’ 
he said, at length. ‘‘I think that de 
Casimir was not ill at all-—any more than 
I am; I, Barlasch. Not so ill, perhaps, 
asIam, for I have an indigestion. It is al- 
ways there at the summit of the stomach. 
It is horse without salt.*’ 

He paused and rubbed his chest tenderly. 

‘*Never eat horse without salt,’’ he put 
in parenthetically. 

‘*T hope never to eat it at all,’’ answered 
Désirée. ‘*What about Colonel de Casi- 
mir?’ 

He waved her aside as a babbler who 
broke in upon his thoughts. These seemed 
to be lodged in his mouth; for, when re- 
flecting, he chewed and mumbled with 
his lips. 

‘* Listen !*" ‘*This 
is de Casimir. He goes to bed, and lets 
his beard grow—half an ineh of beard 
will keep any man in the hospital. You 
nod your head. Yes; I thought so. Ile 
knows that the Viceroy. with the last of 


he said, at length. 
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the army, is at Thorn. He keeps quiet. 
He waits in his roadside inn until the last 
of the army has gone. He waits until the 
Russians come, and to them he hands over 
the Emperor's possessions—all the papers, 
the maps, the despatches. For that he will 
be rewarded by the Emperor Alexander, 
who has already promised pardon to all 
Poles who have’ taken arms against 
Russia, and who now submit. De Casimir 
will be allowed to retain his own baggage. 
He has no loot taken at Moscow—oh, no! 
Only his own baggage. Abh-—that man! 
See, I spit him out!’ 

And it is painful to record that he here 
resorted to graphic illustration. 

‘Ah!’ he went on, triumphantly. 
“IT know. TI can see right into the mind 
of such aman. Iwill tell you why. It is 
because I am that sort of man myself.’’ 

‘*You do not seem to have been so suc- 
cessful—since you are poor,’’ said Désirée, 
with a laugh. 

He frowned at her, apparently in speecli- 
less anger, seeking an answer. 3ut, for 
the moment, he could think of none, so he 
turned to the knives again, which he was 
cleaning on a board on the kitchen table. 
At length he paused and glanced at 
Désirée. 

‘*And your husband,’’ he said, slowly. 
‘*Remember that he is a partner with this 
de Casimir. They hunt together. I know 
it; for I was in Moscow. Ah! That makes 
you stand stiffly and push your chin out." 

He went on cleaning the knives, and, 
without looking at her, seemed to be speak- 
ing his own thoughts aloud. 

‘Yes! He isa traitor. And he is worse 
than the other; for he is no Pole, but a 
Frenchman. And if he returns to France, 
the Emperor will say: ‘Where are my 
despatches, my maps, my papers, which 
were given into your care?’ *’ 

He finished the thought with three ges- 
tures, which seemed to illustrate the pla 
cing of a man against a wall and shooting 
him. His meaning could not be mistaken. 

‘*And that is what the patron means when 
he says that Monsieur Charles Darragon 
will not return to Dantzig. I knew that 
he meant that last night when he was so 
angry—on the mat.”’ 

‘‘And why did you not tell me?”’ 

Barlasck looked at her thoughtfully 
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for a moment, before replying, slowly and 
impressively: ‘* Because if I had told you, 
you might have decided to quit Dantzig 
with Mademoiselle Mathilde, and go hunt- 
ing your husband in a country overrun by 
desperate fugitives and untamed Cossacks. 
And I did not want that. I want you here 
—in Dantzig, in the Frauengiisse, in this 
kitchen, under my hand—so that I can 
take care of you until the war is over. I 
—who speak to you—Papa Barlasch, at 
your service. And there is not another 
man in the world who will do it so well. 
No, not one.’ 

And his eyes flashed as he threw the 
knives into a drawer. 

‘*But why should you do all this for 
me?’’ asked Désirée. ‘*You could have 
gone home to France—quite easily—and 
have left us to our fate here in Dantzig. 
Why did you not go home?"’ 

Barlasch looked at her with surprise, not 
unmixed with a sudden dumb disappoint- 
ment. He was preparing to go out, according 
to his wont, immediately after breakfast ; for 
Lisa had unconsciously hit the mark when 
she compared him toacat. He had the 
regular and self-contained habits of that 
unobtrusive friend. He buttoned his rough 
coat slowly, and looked round the kitchen 
with eyes dimly wistful. He was very old, 
and he was ragged and homeless. 

‘‘TIs it not enough,’’ he said, ‘‘that we 
are friends?’’ 

He went toward the door, but came back 
and warned her by the familiar upheld fin- 
ger not to let her attention wander from 
his words. 

‘*You will be glad—yet—that I have 
stayed. It is because I speak a little 
plainly of your husband that you wish me 
yone. Bah! What does it matter? All 
men ‘are alike. We are only men, not 
angels. And you can go on loving him all 
the same. You are not particular, you 
women. You can love anything—even a 
man like that.”’ 

And he went out, muttering anathemas 
on the hearts of all women. 

‘It seems,’’ he said, ‘‘that a woman 
can love anything.’’ 

Which is true, and a very good thing 
for some of us; for without that heaven- 
sent capacity, the world could not go on at 
all. 
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It was later in the day when Barlasch 
made his way into the low and smoke- 
grimed Bier Halle of the Weissen Roéss’l. 
He must have known Sebastian's habits, for 
he went straight to that corner of the great 
room where the violin-player usually sat. 
The stout waitress—a country girl of no 
intelligenee—smiled broadly at the sight of 
such a ragged customer, as she followed 
him down the length of the sawdust-strewn 
floor. 

Sebastian's face showed no surprise when 
he looked up and recognized the newcomer. 
The surrounding tables were empty. — It 
was too early in the evening for the regular 
customers, whose numbers, moreover, had 
been sadly thinned during the last few 
For the peaceful Dantzigers, re- 
membering the siege of seven years ago, 
had mostly fled at the first mention of the 


months. 


word again. 

Sebastian nodded, in answer to Bar- 
lasch’s somewhat ceremonious bow, and, 
by a gesture, invited him to be seated on 
the chair upon which he had already laid 
his hand. The atmosphere of the room 
was warm, and Barlasch laid aside his 
sheepskin coat, as he had seen the great 
and the rich divest themselves of their 
sables. He turned sharply and caught 
the waitress with an amused smile still on 
her face. He drew her attention to a little 
puddle of beer on the table, and stood until 
she had made good this lapse in her duty. 
Then he pointed to Sebastian’s mug of 
beer, and dismissed her, giggling, to get 
one for him of the same size and contents. 

Making sure that there was no one within 
ear-shot, he waited until Sebastian’s dreamy 
eyes met his and then said: ‘‘It is time 
we understood each other.’’ 

A light of surprise—passing and half- 
indifferent—flashed into Sebastian's eyes 
and vanished again at once, when he saw 
that Barlasch had meant nothing: made 
no sign or countersign with his hand. 

‘*By all means, my friend,’’ he answered. 

‘*T delivered your letters,’’ said Bar- 
lasch, ‘‘at Thorn and at the other places.’’ 

‘‘T know; I have already had answers. 
You would be wise to forget the incident. *’ 

Barlasch shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*You were paid,’’ said Sebastian, jump- 
ing to a natural conclusion. 

‘*\ little,’’ admitted Barlasch, ‘‘a small 
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I always get 
Except by 


little—but it was not that. 
paid in advance when I can. 
the Emperor. He owes me some—that 
citizen. It was another question. In the 
house I am friends with all—-with Lisa, 
who has gone; with Mademoiselle Mathilde, 
who has gone; with Mademoiselle Désirée, 
so-called Madame Darragon, who remains. 
With all except you. Why should we not 
be friends?’ 

‘*But we are friends protested 
Sebastian, with a bow. As if in confirma- 
tion of the statement, he held out his beer- 
mug, and Barlasch touched it with the rim 
of his, before drinking. Sebastian's atti- 
tude, his bow, his manner of drinking were 
those of the court; Barlasch was distinctly 
of the camp. But these were strange days, 
and all society had been turned topsyturvy 
by one man. 

‘‘Then,’’ said Barlasch, licking his lips, 
‘‘let us understand each other. You say 
there will be no siege. I say you are 
wrong. You think that the Dantzigers will 
rise in answer to the Emperor Alexander’s 
proclamations and turn the French gar- 
I say the Dantzigers’ stomachs 
are too big. I say that Rapp will hold 
Dantzig, and that the Russians will not 
take it by storm, because they are too 
weak. There will be a siege, and a long 
one. Are you and Mademoiselle and I 
going to sit it out in the Frauengasse to- 
gether?’’ 

‘*We shall be honored to have you as 
our guest,’’ answered Sebastian, with that 
levity which went before the Revolution, 
and was never understood of the people. 

Barlasch did not understand it. He 
glanced doubtfully at his companion, and 
sipped his beer. 

‘‘Then I will begin to-night.’ 

‘*Begin what, my friend?’’ 

Barlasch waved aside all petty detail. 

‘‘My preparations. I go out about ten 
o’clock—after you are in. I will take the 
key of the front door, and let myself in 
when I come back. I shall make two jour- 


1ison out. 





neys. Under the kitchen floor is a large 
hollow space. I fill that with bags of 
corn.”’ 


‘*But where will you get the corn, my 
friend?”’ 

‘‘T know where to get it—corn and 
other things. Salt I have already—enough 
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Other things I can get for 


’ 


for a year. 
three months. ’ 

‘‘But we have no money to pay for 
them.”’ 

‘*Bah!”? 

‘*You mean you will steal them,’’ sug- 
gested Sebastian, not without a ring of 
contempt in his mincing voice. 

‘*A soldier never steals,’’ answered Bar- 
lasch, carelessly announcing a great truth. 
Sebastian laughed, and said nothing. It 
was obvious that his mind, absorbed in one 
great thought, heeded small things not at 
all. His companion pushed his fur cap to 
the back of his head and ruffled his hair 
forward in thoughtful scratchings. 

‘‘That is not all,’’ he said, at length. 
He looked round the vast room, which was 
almost deserted. The stout waitress was 
polishing pewter mugs at the bar. ‘‘You 
say you have already had answers to those 
letters. It is a great organization—your 
secret society—whatever it is called. It 
delivers letters all over Prussia—eh? And 
Poland, perhaps—or farther still? ’’ 

Sebastian shrugged one shoulder, and 
made no answer for some time. 

‘*T have already told you,’’ he said, im- 
patiently, at length, ‘‘to forget the inci- 
dent; you were paid.’’ 

By way of reply, the old soldier labori- 
ously emptied his pockets, searching the 
most remote of them for small copper 
coins. He counted slowly and carefully 
until he had made up a thaler. 

‘*But it is not my turn to be paid this 
time. It is I who pay.’’ 

He held out his hand, with a pound 
weight of base metal in it, but Sebastian 
refused the money with a sudden assump- 
tion of his cold and scornful manner, oddly 
out of keeping with his humble surround- 
ings. 

‘*As between friends . suggested 
Barlasch, and, on receiving a more decided 
negative, returned the coins to his pocket, 
not without satisfaction. 

‘‘T want your friends to pass on a letter 
for me—I am willing to pay,’’ he said, in 
a whisper. ‘‘A letter to the Captain 
Louis d’ Arragon—it concerns the happiness 
of Mademoiselle DésirGe. Do not shake 
your head. Think before you refuse. 
The letter will be an open one—six words 
or so—telling the Captain that his cousin, 
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Mademoiselle’s husband, is not in Dantzig, 
and cannot now return here, since the last 
of the rear-guard entered the city this 
morning.’ 

Sebastian seemed to be considering the 
matter, and Barlasch was quick to combat 
possible objections. 

‘‘The Captain went to Kénigsberg. He 


is there now. Your friends can easily 
find him and give him the letter. It is of 
great importance to Mademoiselle. The 


Captain is not looking for Monsieur Charles 
Darragon, because he thinks that he is 
here in Dantzig. Colonel de Casimir 
assured him that Mademoiselle would find 
him here. Where is he—that Monsieur 
Charles—I wonder? It is of great impor- 
tance to Mademoiselle. The Captain would, 
perhaps, continue his search.’’ 

‘*Where is your letter?’’ asked Sebastian. 

By way of reply, Barlasch laid on the 
table a sheet of paper. 

‘*You must write it,’’ he said. ‘‘My 
hand is injured. I write—not badly—you 
understand. But this evening I do not 
feel that my hand is well enough.’’ 

So, with the sticky, thick ink of the 
Weissen Réss’l, Sebastian wrote the letter, 
and Barlasch, forgetting his scholarly ac- 
quirements, took the pen and made a mark 
beneath his own name written at the foot 
of it. 

Then he went out, and left Sebastian to 
pay for the beer. 





XXVI. 
ON THE BRIDGE. 


They that are above, 
Have ends in everything. 


A lame man was standing on the bridge 
that crosses the Neuer Pregel from the 
Kant. Strasse, which is the center of the 
City of Kénigsberg, to the island known 
as the Kneiphof. This bridge is called 
the Kriimer Briicke, and may be described 
as the heart of the town. From it, on 
either side, diverge the narrow streets that 
run along the river-bank, busy with com- 
merce, crowded with the narrow sleighs 
that carry wood from the Pregel up into 
the town. 

The wider streets, such as the Kant 
Strasse, running down-hill from the Royal 
Castle to the river, and the Kneiphéf’sche 
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Langgasse, leading southward to the Brand- 
enburg gate and the great world, must needs 
make use of the Kriimer Briicke. Here, 
it may be said, every man in the town 
must sooner or later pass in the execution 
of his daily business, whether he go about 
it on foot or in a sleigh with a pair of 
horses. Here the idler and those grave 
professors from the University, which was 
still mourning the death of the aged Kant, 
nearly always passed in their thoughtful 
and conscientious promenades. 

Here this lame man, a cobbler by trade, 
plying his quiet calling in a house in the 
Neuer Markt where the lime-trees grow 
close to the upper windows, had patiently 
kept watch for three days. He was like 
many lame men, of an abnormal width 
and weight. He had a large, square, dog- 
ged face—which seemed to promise that 
he would wait there till the crack of doom 
rather than abandon a quest. 

It was very cold: midwinter within a 
few miles of the frozen Baltic, on the very 
verge of Russia, at that point where old 
Europe stretches a long arm out into thie 
unknown. The cobbler was wrapped in a 
sheepskin coat, which stood out all round 
him with the stiffness of wood, so that he 
seemed to be living inside a box. To keep 
himself warm, he occasionally limped across 
from end to end of the bridge, but never 
went farther. At times he leant his arms 
on the stone wall at the-Kant Strasse end 
of the bridge, and looked down into the 
Lower Fish Market, where women from 
Pillau and the Baltic shores—mere bundles 
of clothes—stood over their baskets of 
fish, which were frozen hard like sticks. 
It was a silent market. You cannot haggle 
long when a minute’s exposure to the air 
will give a frost-bite to the end of the 
nose. The would-be purchaser can scarcely 
make an effective bargain through a fringe 
of icicles that rattles against his lips if he 
opens them. 

The Pregel had been frozen for three 
months, with only the one temporary thaw 
in November which cost Napoleon so many 
thousands at his broken bridge across the 
Beresina. Though no water had flowed 
beneath this bridge, many strange feet had 
passed across it. 

It had vibrated beneath Napoleon's heavy 


carriage, under the lumbering guns that 
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Macdonald took northward to blockade 
Riga. Within the last few weeks it had 
given passage to the last of the retreating 
army—a mere handful of heart-sick fugi- 
tives. Macdonald, with his staff, had been 
ignominiously driven across it by the 
Cossacks, who followed hard after them: 
the great marshal still wild with rage at 
the defection of Yorck and the Prussian 
contingent. 

And now the Cossacks, on their spare 
and ill-tempered horses, passed to and fro 
—wild men under an untamed leader whose 
heart was hardened to stone by bereave- 
ment. The cobbler looked at them with 
a countenance of wood. It was hard to 
say whether he preferred them to the 
French or was as indifferent to one as to the 
other. He looked at their boots with pro- 
fessional disdain. For all men must look 
at the world from their own standpoint, 
and consider mankind in the light of their 
own interests. Thus, those who live on 
the greed or the vanity, or batten on the 
charity, of their neighbor learn to watch 
the lips. 

The cobbler, by reason of looking at the 
lower end of men, attracted little attention 
from the passer-by. He who has his eyes 
on the ground passes unheeded, for the 
surest way of awakening interest is to ap- 
pear interested. It would seem that this 
cobbier was waiting for a pair of boots 
not made in K6nigsberg; and, on the 
third day, his expressionless, black eyes 
lighted on feet not shod in Poland or 
France or Germany, nor yet in square-toed 
Russia. 

The owner of these far-traveled boots 
was a lightly built, dark-faced man, with 
eyes quietly ubiquitous. He caught the 
interested glance of the cobbler, and turned 
to look at him again with the uneasiness 
that is bred in war. The cobbler in- 
stantly hobbled toward him. 

‘*Will you help a poor man?’’ he said. 

‘*Why should I?’’ was the answer, with 
one hand already half out of its thick 
glove. ‘‘You are not hungry—you have 
never been starved in your life.’’ 

The German was quick enough, but it 
was not quite the Prussian German. 

The cobbler looked at the speaker, 
slowly. 

‘*An Englishman?’’ he asked. 
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And the other nodded. 

‘*Come this way.’’ 

The cobbler hobbled toward the Kneip- 
hof, where the streets are quiet, and the 
Englishman followed him. At the corner 
of the Kohl Markt he turned and looked, 
not at the man, but at his boots. 

‘*You are a sailor,’’ he said. 

“*¥es,*? 

‘*T was told to look for an English sailor 
—Louis d’Arragon.”’ 


‘‘Then you have found me,’’ was the 
reply. 

Still the cobbler hesitated. 

‘‘How am I to know it?’’ he asked, 


suspiciously. 

‘*Can you read?’’ asked d’Arragon. 
‘*T can prove who I am—if I want to. But 
I am not sure that I want to.’’ 

‘*Oh, it is only a letter—of no impor- 
tance! Some private business of your own. 
It comes from Dantzig—written by one 
whose name begins with B.’’ 

‘* Barlasch, ’? suggested d’Arragon, 
quietly, as he took from his pocket a paper 
which he unfolded and held beneath the 
eyes of the cobbler. It was a passport, 
written in three languages. If the man 
could read, he was not anxious to boast of 
an accomplishment so far above his station, 
but he glanced at the paper not without 
a practised skill to seize the essential parts 
of it. 

‘*Yes, that is the name,’’ he said, 
searching in his pockets. ‘‘The letter is 
an open one. Here it is.’ 

In passing the letter, the man made a 
scarcely perceptible movement of the hand 
which might have been a signal. 

‘*No,’’ said d’Arragon, ‘‘I do not be- 
long to the Tugendbund or to any other 
secret society. We have no need of such 
associations in my country.’’ 

The cobbler laughed, not without em- 
barrassment. 

‘*You have a quick eye,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
is a great country, England. I have seen 
the river full of English ships before Na- 
poleon chased you off the seas.’’ 

D’Arragon smiled as he unfolded the 
letter. 

‘‘He has not done it yet,’’ he said, with 
that spirit which enables mariners of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to be amused when there 
is a talk of supremacy on the high seas. 
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IIe read the letter carefully, and his face 
hardened. 

‘*T was instructed,’’ said the cobbler, 
‘‘to give you the letter and, at the same 
time, to inform you that any assistance or 
facilities you may require will be forth- 
He broke off and 

leather-stained 
is not the 


coming; besides, ——’’ 

pointed with his thick, 
finger. ‘*‘———that writing 
writing of him who signs.”’ 

‘*He who signs cannot write at all.”’ 

‘*That writing, ’’ went on the cobbler, ‘‘is 
a passport in any German State. He who 
carries a letter written in that hand can 
live and travel free anywhere from here to 
the Rhine or the Danube.’’ 

‘*Then I am lucky in possessing a power- 
ful friend,’’ said d’Arragon, ‘‘for I know 
who wrote this, letter. I think I may say 
he is a friend of mine.”’ 

‘*T am sure of it. I have already been 
told so,’’ said the cobbler. ‘‘Have you a 
lodging in Kénigsberg? No. Then you 
can lodge in my house.’’ 

Without awaiting a reply, which he 
seemed to consider a foregone conclusion, 
he limped down the Kohl Markt toward 
the steps leading to the river, which in 
winter is a thoroughfare. 

‘*T live in the Neuer Markt,’’ he said, 
breathlessly, as he labored onward, ‘‘I 
have waited for you three days at that 
bridge. Where have you been all this 
time?’’ 

‘*Avoiding the French,’’ replied d’ Ar- 
ragon, curtly. Respecting his own affairs 
he was reticent, as commanders and other 
lonely men must always be. They walked 
side by side, on the dusty and trodden ice, 
without further speech. 

They crossed the Neuer Markt together. 
and went into that house where the linden 
grows so close as to obscure the windows. 
And the lodging offered to Louis was the 
room in which Charles Darragon had slept, 
in his wet clothes, six months earlier. So 
small is the world in which we live, and 
so narrow are the circles drawn by Fate 
around human existence and endeavor. 

The cobbler, having shown his visitor 
the room and pointed out its advantages, 
was turning to go, when d’Arragon, who 
was laying aside his fur coat, seemed to 
catch his attention, and he paused on the 
threshold. 


, 
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‘*There is French blood in your veins, ’’ 
he said abruptly. 

‘*Yes—a little. 

‘*So. I thought there must be. You 
reminded me— it wasudd, the way you laid 
aside your coat—reminded me of a French- 
man who lodged here for one night. He 
was like you, too, in build and face. He 
was a spy, if please—one of the 
French Emperor’s secret police. I was new 
at the work then, but still I suspected there 
was something wrong about him. I took 
his boots—a pretext of mending them. 
I locked him in. He got out of that win- 
dow, if you please, without his boots. He 
followed me, and learn: much that he was 
not meant to know. I have since heard it 
from others. He did the Emperor a great 
service—that man. He saved his life, I 
think, from assassination in Dantzig. And 
he did me an ill turn—but it was my own 
carelessness. I thought to make a thaler 
by lodging him, and he was tricking me 
all the while. He was disguised as a common 
soldier—and he was in reality an officer of 
the staff. But I know the name of the 
officer to whom he wrote his report of his 
night’s lodging here—his colleague in the 
secret police, it would seem.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ said d’Arragon, busying himself 
with his haversack. 

‘‘It was de Casimir—-a Polish name. 
And, in the last two days, I have heard of 
him. He has accepted the Emperor's 
amnesty. He has married a_ beautiful 
woman, and is living like a prince at Cra- 
cow. All this since the siege of Dantzig. 
In time of war there is no time to lose, eh?’’ 

‘And the other? He who slept here. 
Has he passed through K6nigsberg again?’’ 

‘*No, that he has not. If he had, I 
should have seen him. You can believe 
me, I wanted to see him. I was at my 
place on the bridge all the time—while the 
French occupied Kénigsberg—when the 
last of them hurried away a month ago, 
with the Cossacks close behind. No. I 
should have seen him and known him. 
He is not on this side of the Niemen, that 
fine young gentleman. Now, what can I 
do to help you to-morrow?”’ 

‘*You can help me on the way to Vil- 
’* answered d’Arragon. 

‘*You will never get there.’’ 

‘*T will try,’’ said the sailor. 


you 


na, 











































R. LAW- 
RENCE 
BARNET, the 
well-to-do lawyer 
of Copsdene in 
Hampshire, was 
engaged in the 
somewhat mo- 
mentous task of 
parting his back hair. He had _ never 
admitted as much, but it was a fact 
that Mr. Barnet considered it a mark of 
the successful and eminently solid profes- 
sional man, this scrupulous division of 
the thin, gray hair upon the back, as well 
as upon the top, of his head. So the two 
bent-back brushes shot to and fro behind 
the worthy gentleman, like beaters in a 
churn. Mrs. Barnet, who, having completed 
her own toilet, had come into her husband's 
dressing-room, for conversation on the sub- 
ject nearest both their hearts, observed, with 
tireless admiration, the dexterity and deft- 
ness of her lord. 

‘*Well, my dear,’’ said Mr. Barnet, 
at length placing his brushes to rest in the 
brown leather case which had held them 
for close upon a score of years; ‘‘I really 
do not see what valid objection can be 
raised to Larry’s accompanying his brother 
to-day. Still less do I see how he is to be 
prevented, even if a reasonable cause ex- 
isted. He is not—er—er - 

‘*No, I know that, dear Lawrence. I 
know it well, but yet I think a word 
from you—-— You see it would be so dis- 
astrous if she should happen to take to 
him, to prefer him to Arthur, I mean, 
from the beginning. First impressions 
have such weight with young girls, you 
know.”’ 

‘*What? Prefer poor Larry to Arthur! 
My dear, the thing’s impossible. No girl 
in her senses could possibly prefer a fly- 
away fellow like poor Larry, whose very 
appearance suggests—er—I regret to say 











impecuniousness, if not insolvency, and 
whose conversation would make—er—Con- 
sols seem a risky investment.’’ 

‘*All that you say is very true, dear; but 
young girls do not think of investments, 
and I am afraid——— in short, dear, it would 
be foolish to deny that Larry is a very 
handsome fellow, in his reckless way.’’ 

‘‘Oh, as to that, heaven forbid that I 
should deny the poor fellow his measure of 
good looks; but have no fear, my dear, 
we shall very soon be able to make her 
mind clear as to the relative positions of 
the two lads, and their life here at home 
will show her a good deal more than the 
railway journey from Plymouth can.’’ 

And so the pair descended, arm in arm, 
as for thirty years their custom had been, 
to breakfast and the morning papers. At 
the breakfast-room door they were wel- 
comed, as usual, by the pride and hope of 
the house, ‘‘Mr. Arthur.’’ 

‘*Ah! Your brother not down yet, I 
see,’’-remarked the head of the house to 
his first-born. ‘‘Well, well! Poor Larry! 
I am afraid he always has been, and always 
will be, a little behind his fellows in the 
affairs of life.’’ 

When the kidneys were cold, the bacon 
congealed, the coffee tepid, the toast leath- 
ery, and only the bread, butter and mar- 
malade were left properly edible, ‘‘poor 
Larry’’ entered the room, his face and hair 
having about them that damp freshness 
which suggests that a man is, say, ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour from the 
bath-room. 

‘‘T’lL just ask them to put life into one 
of these kidneys, if you don’t mind, 
Mother,’’ he said, touching the bell, as he 
spoke. ‘‘ ‘Squish,’ ’’ referring to the mar- 
malade, ‘‘is good enough for me most 
days, but with a journey and an Australian 
heiress before us, the situation demands at 
least one kidney, I think.’’ 

‘There were several awaiting you at the 
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correct hour, my son,’’ remarked the head 
of the house, gravely. 
‘*Yes, Father, I perceive it, with all con- 


trition. I must really buy myself an alarm- 
clock. You see, in the Argentine some- 


thing generally happened about daylight to 
rouse us. A dog would get in at the 
window, or some horses break 
stampede outside the veranda, or the peons 
would get up a fight in the kitchen, or 
something lively would occur. The deco- 
rousness of our mornings here conduces, I 
find, to———"’ 

‘*Want of method and industry, my son, 
conduces always to irregularity and un- 
punctuality. That J have discovered with- 
out ever leaving England.’’ 


loose and 





Mr. Arthur had been to Cambridge—in 
his time he had been the one decorous 


feature of Jesus College, and had gone far 
toward whitewashing the reputation of that 
famous place of entertainment. Larry had 
left school at a disgracefully early age, 
after twice running away from it, and had 
been sent to sea. Arthur had passed all 
his examinations with flying colors, and 
been admitted a solicitor, whilst many of 
his compeers were still browsing dismally 
upon Liddell and Scott. When, on their 
coming of age, each had received three 
thousand pounds from a defunct aunt, 
Arthur had promptly placed his share to the 
credit of the firm of Barnet & Son, lawyers, 
of which firm he was now, to all intents 
and purposes, the principal. Larry, on 
the other hand, was said to have scattered 
his legacy over the continent of America, 
and now was admittedly at the head of 
less than five hundred pounds, apart from 
his share in some paltry Argentine sheep- 
run. ‘‘Having made a little pile, I am 
coming home to have a good time,’’ he 
had written from Buenos Ayres, some two 
months before the opening of this story. 
At that, his father had begun to entertain 
some hopes of his younger son. Conceive, 
then, the disgust of the good man when, 
a few weeks later, he learned from Larry’s 
own lips that the vaunted pile consisted of 
something now well under five hundred 
pounds. 

As soon as possible after breakfast, the 
two brothers set out on their way to Cops- 
dene station, en route for Plymouth, where 
they were to meet the Orient liner ‘‘Ori- 
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zaba,’’ among whose passengers from Aus- 
tralia were Miss Betty Rutherford and her 
‘*sister,’? Miss Mabel Lane, who was no 
sister at all, in law, and was only by compan- 
ionship and adoption. Among the many 
wealthy squatters, whose lands eventually 
reached the hands of old William Ruther- 
ford, the recently deceased father of Miss 
Betty, Herbert Lane’s came first. Herbert 
Lane, then a widower with one little 
daughter, did not long survive the loss of 
his station; and as Old Rutherford—so 
every one in New South Wales called the 
great squatter—had been a little hard in 
his dealings with easy-going Herbert Lane, 
he was the more ready to fall in with his 
own daughter’s desires by taking little 
Mabel under his roof and providing her 
with a home. So Betty Rutherford, who 
had never known a mother’s care since the 
first year of her life, had grown to woman- 
hood in Australia with a companion, and 
yas not made so utterly alone in the world 
by her father’s death as she might other- 
wise have been. 

The letter which old Rutherford had 
written to his cousin, Lawrence Barnet, a 
few days before his death at the Cooniwarra 
homestead, had been highly characteristic. 
‘*The doctors give me no more than an- 
other two or three days, and for once I think 
they’re about right. So, in the hope that 


you may have remembered my name, 
I am writing you regarding my girl, 


Betty. She’s her own mistress, of course, 
and her head’s on the right way; but I 
think it right she should have a glimpse of 
the Old Country, and so I am advising her 
to go:'home for a trip after I am dead. Iam 
trusting that you will lend her a hand in 
England, and let her stay a while with 
you jn your home. As she may put you 
to sorhe expense, I am leaving five thousand 
pounds, to be sent you as soon as I am 
My girl gets everything else, and 
the executors are straight men. She should 
be worth three hundred thousand. But, 
as I said, her head’s on right.’’ In a two- 
line postscript was added the information 
that Mabel Lane would accompany Miss 
Betty, and that an annuity of two hundred 
pounds had been settled upon that young 
lady for life. 

‘*Now, Arthur,’’ said Larry, as together 
they boarded the tender at Plymouth which 


gone. 
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was to convey them to the side of the ocean- 
going monster then anchored in the harbor, 
‘*don’t you disturb yourself about me. I’m 
no prey for heiresses—that’s understood. 
You freeze right on to Miss Betty, and make 
hay while the sun shines. I sha’n’t inter- 
fere. J only want to have a look at her, 
and then I'll take the ‘sister’ under my 
protecting wing, and leave you a clear 
field.”’ 

‘*My dear Larry,’’ began Arthur, ‘‘I 
really think you are a little 

‘‘Oh, yes; as much as you like. But, 
hang it, you know what’s expected of you, 
as the hope of the house! Why, poor dear 
Mother would never get over the disap- 
pointment if you failed to capture the 
Rutherford fortune. And I’m sure you 
deserve it, my dear fellow. Gad, if a 
man’s got to live the choky sort of exist- 
ence you do, and get nothing for it, it’s 
mighty hard lines! Now, with me it’s 
different. I have a rattling good time 
right along, more or less, and so Fate 
doesn’t owe me anything. No, you cut 
in and win, my son; and good luck to 
you. By Jove, here we are! A different 
sort of packet to the one I came home in. 
Look at the rows of stewards, with their 
itching palms. I wonder if that’s our 
heiress, beside the first boat’s davits 
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there.’’ 

By an odd chance, Larry’s hazardous 
guess proved correct. The ship’s purser, 
pausing, as it were, on the wing, between 
half a dozen questioning groups, performed 
the necessary introduction, and within ten 
minutes the brothers were standing on the 
tender’s deck in charge of Miss Rutherford, 
Miss Lane and a small mountain of trunks 
and other baggage. 

‘*The large house on the right, of which 
you see only the chimneys, is the seat 
——’’ Mr. Arthur was saying, in bland 
tones, to the heiress. 

‘*Now, I've never before rightly under- 
stood the exact uses, in this world, of 
pursers,’’ began Larry to Miss Lane, as 
he placed her in a seat to windward of the 
funnel. ‘‘I believe I’ve had a suspicion 
that they were purely ornamental, like the 
brass cannon. Now, I realize that, by a 
merciful dispensation of Providence, pur- 
sers have been brought into the world, and 
kept going all this while, in order that 


there might be some one to introduce us 
to-day. Just think, if there had been no 
purser, we should have become a kind of 
‘Flying Dutchman,’ a twin ‘Flying Dutch- 
man,’ my brother and I, skirmishing ’round 
Orient liners for the rest of our lives, wildly 
inquiring for two beautiful young ladies, 
last heard of somewhere in the left center 
of Australia. And,too,——’’ At that mo- 
ment an official in uniform demanded fares 
from Larry, and a period was put to his 
absurdities. 

Mabel Lane was of Larry’s own complex- 
ion, brown as October, with dancing, dark 
eyes, a rosy mouth, a strong, irregular 
nose, and an alert sense of humor, which 
radiated in nearly every word she ever 


spoke. 
Betty Rutherford was a girl made in 
quite another mold. She was fair and 


beautiful to look upon, even from the crit- 
ic’s standpoint, in spite of a nose which 
showed the slightest tendency in the 
world to be tip-tilted. She was altogether 
charming. Her eyes were violet, and 
looked up at one in demure, slow glances 
from under heavily fringed, white lids. 
Her figure was of the sort which men find 
lovable in women: lissom, round, yielding, 
in a sense petite—for she was not tall— 
and yet generous, for there was not an 
angle about it, but only flowing, tender 
lines which fashion was not allowed to 
disfigure. 

‘*My heart, what a little angel !’’ thought 
Larry, with a sigh, as he watched his esti- 
mable brother leading the heiress across the 
gangway, when they landed at the railway- 
jetty. And then, as who should add: 
‘*But not for me!’’ he turned again to the 
vivacious Miss Lane, to ask if she experi- 
enced any thrill in touching English soil for 
the first time in her life. 

It was certainly a little unlucky, for the 
obscure and necessitous Larry, that the 
heiress should happen to be just this, to 
him, most fascinating type of loveliness in 
woman. He appreciated to the full Miss 
Lane's merry gifts and dark, good looks; but 
Betty, with her rounded waist, her full, 
gently stirring breast, and her infinitely 
tender eyes and gentle manner—‘‘Lord! 
For a man to have her by his own fireside! 
Well, if it were me, some one else 
could have the fortune, and welcome,’’ 
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thought Larry, without much coherence. 

Mr. Barnet, senior, was genial and polite 
with Miss Lane, but it was really touching 
to observe the paternal tenderness with 
which he welcomed the daughter of the 
cousin he had once met in remote boy- 
hood. 

‘*Now, my dear,’’ said he to Betty, when 
they were parting after the first evening 
at Copsdene, ‘‘you will please remember 
that everything here is as entirely at your 
service as it would be if you had lived 
here all your life. For my part, during 
your stay with us, which I hope will be a 
long one, I intend to renew my youth at 
the office, by taking over a lot of work that 
has lately fallen upon Arthur, as principal 
of the firm.’’ Mrs. Barnet thought this a 
little too direct; yet she shared her hus- 
band’s overflowing parental pride in the 
admirable Arthur. ‘*That will leave Arthur 
with plenty of time to devote to your ser- 
vice as cavalier.”’ . 

‘*And I am sure,’’ put in Arthur, vaguely 
conscious that he was being a little handi- 
capped or overweighted, ‘‘you will find a 
most willing one in me.’’ 

The heiress bowed and smiled; and, 
though it may well have been no more than 
his vagrant fancy, Larry, who had risen 
to open the drawing-room door, fancied 
that the bow included himself; nay, that 
a half-roguish glance at the end of it was 
sent forth for his own private delectation. 
He put the idea from him with an effort, 
and, looking toward Miss Lane, said: 
‘‘They don’t dare to encourage me too 
much by putting it into words, Miss Lane; 
I’m not reliable enough, but I believe they 
mean to imply that you might engage me 
occasionally, if not confidentially, as a 
guide, then by the hour as a courier or 
porter. In either capacity, or in any other, 
I do assure you *» And he bowed 
very low, as the girls swept, laughing, out 
of the room. 

For the better part of a week Mr. Arthur 
waited upon the heiress’ every waking hour 
with a tireless courtesy in which one saw 
commingled the assiduity and grace of the 
knight cavalier, the family lawyer and the 
Sabbath-school teacher. Meanwhile poor 
Larry, ‘‘in his. reckless way,’’ was hospitable 
to Miss Lane. But Miss Lane’s attractions 
were never seen fairly by Larry. He saw 
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that charming young woman as through a 
veil, mistily; the veil being the, for him, 
immeasurably greater charms of one whose 
favor circumstances forbade him even to 
attempt winning. So, at the end of a 
week, poor Larry left Copsdene for Lon- 
don, in a somewhat gloomy frame of mind. 

‘Oh, Larry!’’ exclaimed Miss Betty, 
when she heard of his intended departure. 
(The use of first names for the younger 
gentlemen of the household had been mu- 
tually agreed upon. ‘‘Mister’’ was alto- 
gether too ambiguous where three of the 
same name were concerned.) ‘‘How I do 
envy you! To be going up there to face 
all the temptations of life in London by 
yourself !’’ 

As it chanced, they were, for the mo- 
ment, alone in the breakfast-room. ‘‘On 
the contrary,’’ said poor Larry, rather rue- 
fully. ‘‘I go, not to face, but to escape, 
temptation.’’ And then, fortunately, Mr. 
Arthur entered the room, and proposed to 
drive Miss Betty over to Cutthorpe, to 
inspect the ruined abbey there. But Miss 
Betty managed one sentence, and a demure 
lift of her long lashes lent a most distract- 
ing significance to it. ‘‘I think it is much 
nobler to face temptation, ’’ she said; ‘‘and 
much nicer, too!’’ Larry hugged himself 
in a most ridiculous manner over this simple 
remark. But he went to London none the 
less, strongly realizing the hopeless nature 
of his situation, and beginning to feel that 
it was not so easy to have a good time with 
his five hundred pounds, afterall. On the 
very next morning, and before breakfast 
had arrived to fortify him for the efforts of 
the day, a bolt from the blue struck Mr. 
Arthur, and left him, for the space of per- 
haps half an hour, the most completely 
bewildered young gentleman in the British 
Isles. The bolt arrived in the form of a 
letter from Marseilles, written by a college 
friend of the young lawyer, who had trav- 
eled from*Colombo to Suez in the steamer 
which had brought Miss Betty and Miss 
Mabel from Australia. In it occurred this 
passage :— 

‘‘And now, my dear fellow, I have a 
piece of information to give you which 
should make you anxious to settle a hand- 
some annuity for life on me, if every one 
had his deserts. Among the Australian 
passengers on the ‘Orizaba’ were two very 
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handsome girls, Miss Betty Rutherford and 
Miss Mabel Lane. Now, though they did 
not name the relatives in Hampshire for 
whose place they were bound, and you, 
oddly enough, don’t mention the names of 
your heiress and her adopted sister, I am 
quite certain they are the same girls. Well, 
now, like every one else on board, I ad- 
mired these girls immensely and cultivated 
their society as much as possible. Have 
no fear, for.unate man; it was quite Pla 
tonic. Thus I was to some extent in their 
confidence, and learned that, on arrival in 
England, they meant to change places. 
Miss Betty, the heiress, was to call herself 
Mabel Lane, and Mabel, the adopted sister, 
was to figure as the heiress. Out of this 
scheme they expected to derive considerable 
amusement, and by means of it Miss Betty 
reckoned upon avoiding the attentions of 
the fortune-hunters. So, my friend, pay 
your court accordingly, and don’t forget 
later on to reward your faithful informant 
with sumptuous entertainment. ’’ 

During breakfast Mr. Arthur’s contribu- 
tions to the family conversation left much 
to be desired in the way of lucidity and 
intelligent interest. The meal ended, the 
young man requested his father’s attend- 
ance in the library on a matter of profes 
sional import. 

‘*Well, upon my word!’’ exclaimed the 
father, when he had perused the letter 
from Marseilles. And, for Mr. Barnet, the 
observation was both weighty and signifi- 
cant. ‘‘T am inclined to think,’’ he con- 
tinued, after a while, ‘‘that we had better 
let these young women see at once that 
we understand the truth of the matter.’’ 

‘*But surely, my dear father, that would 
be throwing away an advantage. Would 
it not be better for me to approach the real 
Miss Betty, as though under the impression 
that she were a person without fortune, 
and so demonstrate my freedom from any 
mercenary motives?’’ 

‘‘My boy, I stand corrected. My dear 
Arthur, I shall live to see you on the wool- 
sack. The very thing! Do not breathe 
a word to any one of our discovery. But, 
with regard to—er—the pretended Miss 
Betty—will there be any difficulty in—er 
—your retreating—-er——”’ 

‘‘T have thought of that, too, father.’’ 
**Bravo! And ?’’ 
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‘*Well, the fact is, poor Larry quite 
frankly admitted to me, before going to 
town, that the reason of his leaving us just 
at present was that his admiration of—er 
—the pretended Miss Betty made it diffi- 
cult for him to refrain from—-—”’ 

‘*Egad, sir, a perfect miracle of fitness! 
I will telegraph for the boy to return here 
immediately !’’ 

‘‘T think, if you don’t mind, Father, 
perhaps that had better be left to me. 
Poor Larry is—er—peculiar. He might 
conceivably resent my having explained 
this to you, and he is apt in such circum- 
stances to show—er ss 

‘*Tt shall be entirely as you please, my 
son. Only get poor Larry back at once; 
and if he can assist you by relieving you 
of—er—by relieving you, in fact, why, I 
declare, I'll make him an allowance forth- 
with.”’ 

And so it fell out that Larry stepped 
from the London express at Copsdene 
station that afternoon, and his brother 
Arthur was on the platform to meet him. 

‘*Then you mean to say I’ve a clear field 
with Betty !’’ exclaimed Larry when, see- 
ing nothing to be lost thereby, his brother 
had taken the young man into his con- 
fidence. 

‘*Perfectly clear, so far as I am con- 
cerned, ’’ replied Mr. Arthur, magnanimous- 
ly. ‘*And, what is more, to be quite frank 
with you, I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
—er—-take possession of her as quickly and 
completely as possible, in order that—er 


‘*By gad, but this is rich! You'll be 
the death of me, Lawyer Arthur. You 
want to set to work without delay upon 
the defenses of the disguised heiress. Well, 
you're very welcome, my son. My word 
for it, Miss Betty sha’n’t—Miss Mabel, I 
mean—sha’n’t stand in your way if I can 
help it.’’ 

And Larry was as good as his word; for 
it was within a fortnight of his return from 
that brief excursion into London and the 
blues, that the girl whom he still, of course, 
valled Betty, was confessing to him, be- 
neath the pear-trees in the orchard, that 
she thought she must have begun to 
‘‘care’’ for him in the very remote past— 
at the moment (to be exact) at which he 
had offered himself as porter or courier to 
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her sister, on the evening of their arrival 
at Copsdene. 

‘‘But, Larry dear,’’ she murmured, in 
the cooing tone which so ravished the young 
‘*T’ve a dreadful confes- 
sion to make.’’ But Larry thought himself 
sufficiently well posted to get along with- 
out that confession. 

‘*No, no. I won’t hear it, my dar- 
ling; I won't hear it!’’ he cried. ‘‘It 
doesn’t matter just now what it is. I only 
want to know that you are really and truly 
mine. I want you to come to my father 
and mother, and let me tell them all about 
it. Come, my own, and we'll have the 
confession after.’ 

So, together, they wended their happy 
way to the house in quest of a parental 
blessing. By good luck, they found the 
lawyer and his wife alone in the drawing- 
room, and Larry told his story without de- 
lay. Mr. Barnet, with a glance full of 
meaning at his wife, extended the required 
blessing with considerable ponderous dig- 
nity, and then he said, beamingly: ‘I am 
more than pleased with you, my son, in 
your conduct of late, and I wish to tell 
you, with much pleasure, that you will 
find, for the future, three hundred pounds 
a year paid into your account by me.”’ 

Poor Larry expressed his gratitude, and 
told his sweetheart that this should be her 
portion. The girl thanked him very pret- 
tily. ‘‘And now,’’ said Larry; ‘‘now let’s 
have the confession !’’ 

‘*Oh, Larry, how cruel! How can I?”’ 
And, to her lover’s surprise, the girl ap- 
peared genuinely distressed. 

‘*Forgive me, darling,’’ he said; ‘‘but, 
indeed, there is nothing to fear.’’ 

‘*Let us ease the way a little, ’’ suggested 
Mr. Barnet, pompously. ‘‘Suppose we 
suggest that an old man’s discernment has 
enabled him to guess at a certain secre-— 
eh?”’ 

‘*Oh, no! Indeed, Mr. Barnet, I never 
showed—that is, I——’’ 

‘*Now, pray do not distress yourself so, 
my dear,’’ said the old gentleman, beam- 
ing from the height of his knowledge. 
(But a few moments before he had seen his 
elder son strolling in the garden with the 
other girl.) ‘‘My dear child, believe me, 


, 


man beside her. 
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your little deception has not in the least 
been resented by us.’’ 

‘*But, oh, Mr. Barnet, I never pre- 
tended i 

Mrs. Barnet’s motherly heart was moved 
to sympathy for the distressed girl. She 
perceived that this was a juncture in which 
a woman’s tact was called for. She had, 
of course, been let into the secret by her 
husband. 

‘*There, there, dear,’’ said she. ‘‘Don‘t 
you give another thought to it. I'm 
sure the trick was never meant unkindly, 
and we all understand it perfectly now. 
You are Mabel Lane, and your friend, 
whom we have called Mabel Lane, is Betty 
Rutherford. But my son does not love 
you any the less because you are poor, 
and——”"’ 

‘Only a very great deal more, dear,’’ 
murmured poor Larry, in his reckless way. 

‘*But—oh, —oh, what a dreadful muddle 
it all is!’’ cried the girl. ‘‘What am I to 


do? I cannot think how all this has come 
t ad 





abou 

‘*Old eyes are sometimes sharp eyes, my 
dear,’’ interposed Mr. Barnet, in a fatherly 
tone. 

‘*But, dear Mr. Barnet, I am not Mabel 
Lane, and I am Betty Rutherford; and I 
never had any secret, except si 

‘‘Oh, Lord!’ ejaculated profane Larry. 

‘*Tt’s true we had meant to change like 
that,’’ continued Betty, with tears in her 
eyes; ‘‘just for fun. But we couldn't, 
because before we remembered—which 
was which—the purser went and intro- 
duced us—oh,—by our right names! And 
—I am Betty, Larry, so there !——dear.’’ 

The last word but one was sheer de- 
fiance; the last, appeal. 

When the scene was ended, Larry suc- 
ceeded in taking his sweetheart to a quiet 
corner. ‘‘But whatever in the world was 
your confession going to be then, darling?”’ 
said he. 

‘‘Only that—oh, Larry, I almost felt as 
if I'd lost you!—only that I couldn't 
stand living near your brother Arthur, 
dear !”’ 

Poor Larry has forsaken the Argentine 
Republic for Australia now, and Mabel Lane 
has married Larry's Argentine partner. 
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t¥ course, we and all persons as intelli- 
gent as ourselves can but lament the 
lack of taste shown by the public in matters 
of dramatic art. Really, you know, we 
hardly go to the theater at all any more; 
and doubtless it is in order to get us there 
that the managers ‘put on’ Shakspere from 
So that they evidently feel 
the need of us, even though we be few. 
To be sure, the public, too, flocks to Shaks- 


time to time. 


pere, but merely to see Maude Adams or 
Julia Marlowe or Kyrle Bellew or some- 
body. It is not concerned for the art side 
of the production, and, of course, we can 
hardly expect—well, the player's person- 
ality isn’t art. We never thought of stop- 
ping at Sarony’s to buy Adelaide Neilson’s 


photograph, in our time, did we? We 
attend the theater in the interest of dra- 
matic art—what there is left of it; for 


most of it passed away ten or twelve years 
ago. Once it was the play; in these days 
it is only the player. Let any one who 
doubts his father or grandfather. 
They went to see Lady Macbeth, not Char- 
lotte Cushman, Richard III., not Forrest ; 
and in our day it was not Booth, but Ham- 
let; not Modjeska, but Rosalind; not Ada 
tehan—certainly not-——it was Portia. 


ask 


> 
rut 





Julia 


other 
99 


and 
the 
There’s no Shakspere any more. 


is Maude Adams this, 
that, and 


now it 
Marlowe Faversham 
thing. 

We go on just like that, as if the ad- 
vance from the whiskered, mincing, Broad- 
way dandy of ‘73 to his polo-playing, 
traveled prototype of to-day had brought 
no advance of good taste to things of the 
Has any ballet-dancer since Bon- 
up Broadway in her 


stave. 
fanti 
carriage by an enraptured audience? The 


been dragged 


crass vulgarity of the Lydia-Thompson style 
of burlesque, the joiner-work drama of the 
Tom-Robertson era, the turgid humor of 
the ‘*Lend-Me-Five-Shillings’’ 
farce, and the mouthing and 
semble effect in the Shaksperean produc- 
tions of the ‘‘palmy-day’’? drama would 
now be hilariously hooted off the stage on 


period in 
lack-of-en- 


Broadway. 
The producing of Shakspere’s plays on 
the modern stage has brought a degree of 
knowledge, research, taste, care and ex- 
penditure of money quite unknown, except 
at Daly’s, even a decade ago. The jaded 
critic’s distress, at the passing of the race 
of Shaksperean actors who seemed so great 
because he was so young when he first be- 
wan to write of them, is entirely fanciful. 
32 







Brilliant men and women of the stage of 
to-day are making scholarly and cou- 
rageous efforts toward realizing Shakspere’s 
obvious ideals in the performance of his 
plays; but opening-nights have come, and 
next morning the results of their study 
and sacrifice were uniformly missed in the 
papers, and mentioned at critical breakfast- 
tables with mere toleration and placid 
reminiscences of departed favorites. One is 
led to wonder if these carpers expect to 
keep the immortal poet on the stage by 
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ment except some ‘‘Elizabethan-stage’’ 
perfectionists among the critics, and others 
who assert that, in putting Shakspere on 
the stage after the sumptuous modern 
manner, we are violating the spirit of 
Shakspere, and detracting from the ade- 
quate verbal setting furnished to the imagi- 
nation by his lines. Now, Shakspere was 
master of the stage-craft of his time, and, 
had the resources of the modern theater 
been open to him, it is safe to assume that 
a man of his sane and catholic mind would 





“ROMEO AND JULIET,"’ AS PLAYED ON ‘‘ THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE,” 


continued discouragement of our best 
actors in their ambition to portray his 
characters. In doing honor to these en- 
deavors, one is not called upon to appraise 
the performance of any individual as great 
or even as distinguished. But it does need 
to be said that the average of the actor’s 
art in these latter-day productions is in- 
finitely above that with which even such 
as Mr. Booth and Madame Modjeska were 
wont to content us through the allurement 
of their own perfect portrayals. [As to prac- 
tical settings, no one questions their improve- 





have used ie There appears to be a 
certain kind of quibbling intellect which 
cannot grasp the fact that every great 
genius is invariably equipped with com- 
mon sense. It is this type of mind which 
delights in trying to demonstrate that in 
certain passages of Shakspere’s plays, 
which are monuments of lucid and ingen- 
uous English, are hidden meanings and 
allusions—meanings which none but a shal- 
low-pated maker of puzzles and _ rebuses 
would waste his time to contrive. And these 
superficial minds appear to have such a 
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JACOB P. ADLER, IN “ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE." 


need of something to fall down and worship 
that they have made a fetish of the limita- 
tions of the early stage, and would abjure 
and utterly cast out the very helps to 
effectiveness which Shakspere’s eminently 
theatrical genius must havecraved. One 
can only put these persons down for narrow 
partizans of the purely literary form who 
forget that Shakspere was an actor and 
manager who was primarily interested in 
the production of successful plays—that 
the striving for stage-effect is evident at 
every turn of the action in his writings, 
and that he belongs to the drama by inten- 
tion and to literature only by the accident 
of supreme greatness. What he wrote was 
meant to be played, and played for all 
there was in it. So, it seems to me, there 
can be no setting too replete, or, within 
the bounds of Shakspere’s own stage-direc- 
tions—and they wisely permit of great lat- 
itude—too elaborate to body forth his 
plays in perfect accord with the splendor 
of the language in which he clothed them. 
‘Ye Elizabethan Stage in Romeo and 
Juliet’? is very well as a curiosity to be re- 
constructed, photographed, and so preserved 
as a document; but to revive it would be 
as grotesque an absurdity as to abandon box 
interiors for the wings and back-drops 
which passed for walls and doors in Bouci- 


sault’s time. To go back to the present 
praiseworthy movement among actors to 


tn ee 





MAUDE ADAMS AND WILLIAM FAVERSHAM IN 
‘ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
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ADA REHAN IN “ THE MERCHANT OF 


exploit Shakspere—there is perfect war- 


rant for appraising a number of their 


vreat — one 


them, 


almost 
Others of 


characterizations as 
as a masterpiece. too, 


are for a measure 
of feeling and scholarship, but fall short 


only through lack of physical gifts. 


distinguished high 


It is hard to deny greatness to one who 
has so often ravished us with a perfect art 
in 16les suited to her lovely personality, 
but Maude Adams Juliet. The 
face, at once pathetically scant, stamped 


Was not 


with the reserve of the Saxon blood, and 
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VENICI 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.’ 





at that full of a wholesome mei 


riment, can never be Juliet’s; 


nor can the svelte figure. No 
actress of Miss Adams’ physical 
temperament can show forth 


the mental attitude of Juliet. 
the 
sex instinet; her passion was 
her life, and she lived it proud]y 
and unreservedly. — In her per- 
fectly innate and racial spiri- 
tuality Miss Adams could not 


Juliet is sublimation of 


show this.  Shakspere himself 
was probably the only one of 
who could know how 

Juliet 


must 


our kin 
moved, 
remember that, 
Adelaide 
Neilson was born in Spain and 
the 
well as the spiritual atmosphere of the 


such as 
One 
though 


are 
English, 
real as 


reared there and in Paris—in 


Latins. The Capulet’s daughter of Miss 
Adams is an idealistic, intellectual, lovable 
and affectionate Juliet. But she is not 


tragic, with the play; for, at that first touch 
of Romeo’s hand in the ballroom, there is 
no intuitively necessary surrender, no zest 
of adventure; Juliet only flirts—so that one 
rather expects Mr. Faversham’s Romeo to 
in the next 


’ 


address her as ‘‘ Miss Capulet’ 
line, and ask if he may not bring her an ice. 
When portrayals of Viola, Rosalind and 
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Juliet have been the foundation 
of her eminence, it is mortifying 
to find a superb actress trying 
to crown it with a degradation 
of her talents to the success of 
pot-boiler dramas of the ‘*war’’ 
variety. Julia Marlowe's Viola 
was a work of art so perfect that 
it lingers in one’s memory like 
a perfume of tender association. 
The Rosalind was the best since 
Modjeska showed us the real 
one; and the Juliet is the only 
good one I have seen by an 
American. There was depth in 
it to build a tragedy on, and 
Miss Marlowe's Veronese girl 
had no need—and should not 
Juliet make us feel that she had 
none?-—to obey Romeo, 


“2... therefore pardon me, 


And not impute this vielding to light 
love 


. 5 , . 
The sincerely tragic note is struck from the 


start. It is not the month's madness of a 
boarding-school girl, this tumult) within 
the soul of Juliet; it is the welling up to 
the sunlight of the deep, sweet spirit of 
that love which only in the heart of 
womankind is full grown. And Miss Mar- 
lowe, I think, made this felt. She 


“Squirmed and struggled 


And gurgled and guggled " 


somewhat too freely at the last, perhaps, 
and got a rather too evident personal en- 
joyment out of her comedy lines and busi- 
ness; but her Juliet comes close to being 
much more than a distinguished perform- 
ance. It is to be commended to the public, 
and recommended to Miss Marlowe for a 
fresh experiment, and to Miss Eleanor Rob- 
son as a lesson. The Bellew-Robson ‘‘all- 
star’? **Romeo and Juliet,’” by the way, was 
the handsomest affair that ever was, scenery 
and all. Mr. Bellew’s Romeo took twenty 
years off one’s age momentarily, as one 
looked back and realized all that had hap- 
pened since that same Romeo was just the 
same: just as dozingly beautiful, just as 
correct of diction and deft of carriage, 
and just as knowingly familiar with the 
telling phrase. But the ‘‘all-star’’ idea 
is folly. No living stage-manager can ae ong 

direct the proceedings of an ‘‘all-star’’ 

cast. They simply won't be directed, BALCONY SCENE FROM “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 















































JULIA MARLOWE IN ** ROMEO AND JULIET . 


and the result is a performance with no 
shading and practically Chinese perspec- 
tive. The one in question was about the 
worst Shakspere possible, except for its 
sumptuous mounting. 

The mention of Kyrle Bellew is no de- 
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“AS YOU LIKE 





nial of his place on the stage as an actor 
of distinguished accomplishments; his 
Antony to Mrs. Potter's Cleopatra is 
the only Antony the 
curtain-fall not to been made a 
fool of. And this is suggesting the 
thought that there are men as well as 


who seemed at 


have 


women on our stage who are doing great 
things in keeping alive Shakspere’s 
notion of what the should be 
to the stage and to the public. Mr. 
Sothern could in his jocular 


mood, tighting and swashbuckling and 


drama 
go on 


love-making, to the rapturous plaudits 
of dainty hands, and there would be no 
end of money in it for him; Mansfield 
could Jekyll-Hyde his way to affluence 
without making an effort; Nat Good- 
go on weeping with one 
breath, and ‘‘stringing’’ 
into shrieks of hilarity with the next, 


win could 


his audience 


and pack his theater for years to come; 
the imperturbable Gillette could stroll 
about the stage and smoke and grow 
richer with every puff; but these men 
are artists. They have come to see that 
there is no permanent credit or joy in 
the approval of the unthinking. And what 
the stage and these very unthinking ones 
have given them in celebrity and wealth 
they are artists and gentlemen enough to 
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THE ORATORY SCENI 


try to repay in efforts to leave behind them 
a more worthy stage and a more enlight- 
ened public taste. 

These men are leaders. They are ‘‘stars’’ 
in the real sense, not made to order in a 
season or two for a public of silly girls and 
women, but men who stand on their own 
merits and play the plays that please them; 
and whether or no the managers tremble 
for the box-oftice, the artistic conscience of 
these men is doggedly making for better 
things. 

Of these, Mr. Sothern’s Ham- 
let is a most surprising out- 
growth of his years of light 
comedy and heavy melodrama: 
strong, sweet, a little too nerv- 
ous for that brooding soul, but 
wonderfully and 
I do not like 
much in the oratory 
scene pictured here—the self- 
excuse was a little too patent 
—but the scene with Hamlet's 
mother wasagem. But, then, 
one has to see a man’s Hamlet 
many times before knowing its 
real value, and Mr. Sothern’s 
may in its points of 
strength and weakness, from 


consistent 
well considered. 
him 


sO 


vary, 
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FROM “ HAMLET 


It isa vastly notable per- 
Not in so many ways 


night to night. 
formance at any rate. 
as Mr. Goodwin's Shylock, for it is more 
even; but in the one great way that it is 
at once conscientious and brilliant. 

I wish there were space to dwell on that 
Goodwin Shylock. It was worse in some 
places than any old ** palmy-day’’ Shylock, 
and better in other places than that of Irv- 
ing himself. The scene after his daughter's 
flight was hard to weather without a laugh; 


but the finale was a tragic height that only 





‘*CYMBELINE.”’ 


MARGARET MATHER IN 
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Mansfield’s Richard IIT. has touched on our 
stage. Of course, Miss Elliot’s Portia was 
sadly hampered by the accident of her associ- 
ation at Daly's with the dominating mind of 
Ada Rehan. It is not to be expected that 
a young actress could have labored so close 
to that one towering feminine figure of our 
stage, and so watched the growth of Miss 
Rehan’s Portia, without being profoundly 
influenced. For that Portia is the great- 
est Shak- 
sperean study 
that an Amer- 
ican woman 
has given to 
the stage. For 
beauty, sweet- 
ness, and 
dignity, never 
depressing 
the key, and 
never sharping 
it, believe me, 
this Portia is 
the one su- 
premeachieve- 
ment of our 
stage since 
Mr. Booth’s 
Hamlet. 

When all 
has been said, 
however, it all 
began with 
Daly. He 
trained Miss 
Rehan and an 
army of others 
in the true 
way of their 
art and in the 
true spirit in 
which the way 
should be fol- 
lowed. What is more, he trained the pub- 
lic to demand the beautiful in stage-settings. 
With him it was a policy to coax his public 
into a taste for the beautiful in stage-art by 
every wile of lavish taste and expenditure; 
and if there is a public to-day large enough 
to make Shakspere profitable, it owes its 
education to the golden days of the play- 
house dominated by Mr. Daly. 

As Anton Seidl taught us to like what is 
good in music instead of pretending to like 





ELSIE LESLIE IN ** THE T: 





it, so Augustin Daly showed us that the 
plays of Shakspere—at least the comedies 
—need not be shunned by those of us who 
demand entertainment foritsown sake. He 
demonstrated that these plays, which had 
suffered in popularity because some one 
had once thought it fine to call them by 
the withering term of ‘‘classics,’’ were 
live, merry, diverting comedies, which 
Shakspere had made as eternally ‘*modern’’ 
as Nature 
made men, 
and that they 
needed only to 
be given in 
thesame blithe 
spirit in which 
their author 
must have di- 
rected their 
first produc- 
tion to capture 
audiences in- 
definitely. 
And so Mr. 
Daly produced 
them: the 
crowd saw 
them, and, to 
their surprise, 
found that 
Shakspere was 
anexpert play- 
wright, even 
if he did write 
‘classics. *’ 
And now, 
if we are de- 
manding these 
plays, I am 
inclined to 
think it is be- 
cause we re- 


AMING OF THE SHREW.” 


member the 
charming Shakspere seasons at Daly's. 
There is no longer any Daly. But the 
gilded pillars of his playhouse are there 
to remind us that we once passed through 
them to see ‘‘The Merry Wives,’’ ‘‘As 
You Like It,’’ ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ 
‘‘Twelfth Night,’? ‘*The Tempest’’ and 
‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ all played and 
mounted as they should be. And now no 
manager can hoodwink us, and all of them 
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MAUDE ADAMS IN ‘ 
know it. Mr. Daly’s original research, his 
stage-business, his arrangement of scenes, 
his invention of new effects to heighten the 
charm of the text are a legacy to dramatic 
art which, I fear, will not be augmented at 
the death of the present system of theater 
management. It will not be augmented, 
because behind it was bold innovation and 
a willingness to take a money risk. And 
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THE TWELFTH NIGHT CLUB IN SHAKSPEREAN CHARACTER. 





*ROMEO AND JULIET.”’ 


that is not the way of the present system. 
Nowadays London and Paris take the risk 
on innovations, while we get only dupli- 
cates of the resulting *‘suecesses.** with no 
chance to decide for ourselves whether we 
should not have liked the ‘*failures*’ 
better. 

However, let us not repine. Let us re- 
joice that we like Shakspere's plays, and 
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can see so many of them so well done; still 
thanking Daly. For, bless you, the mana 
gers never would know how, by them- 
selves. What a mess they could make 
of ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream*’ if the 
Daly stage-properties, costume-designs and 
scene-plots had passed away with ‘‘the 
Governor!** They are too busy building 
new theaters, and try- 
ing to buy one another 
out, to identify with 
their endeavors the 
personal element; 
without this there can 
be no result of per 
manent artistic value. 
But although we 
are fond of calling the 
present-day managers 
a sordid lot, let us 
remember that they 
are putting up their 
good money this very 
day to gratify the 
Shakspereanambitions 
of many actors whom 
they could, if they 
wished, whip back 
into the rut of the 
‘*society drama.’’ 
That the present-day 
managers are taking 
as little risk of failure 
as possible, by allow- 
ing the Shaksperean 
privilege only to their 
most deservedly popu- 
lar actors is, too, a most 
happy circumstance. 
And Iam inclined to 
think that, but for the 
unlimited capital now 


fused together in the business of producing 
plays, more than one actor’s dream of blank 
verse, now come true, would still be only a 
dream. 

Years ago, when Nat Goodwin had but 
just safely emerged from -burlesque, and 
was playing in a screaming farce called 
‘*The Nominee,”’ I was sitting in his dress- 
ing-room while he made up for his part. 
‘*What’s your ambition, anyway?"’ 
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ELEANOR ROBSON AND KYRLE BELLEW IN 


ROMEO AND JULIET.” 





asked. He turned away from the glass and 
looked at me, with a queer droop at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

‘‘T want to play Richelieu,** he said, 
simply, and went on with his make-up. 
For the moment I thought he was joking, 
but presently he said: ‘*Yes—I can play 
Richelieu. I've studied it for years. I've 
got the part all cos- 
tumed, too.’’ Then 
his call came, and | 
heard the applause as 
he went on, and the 
laughter at his first 
line: ‘*Oh, what a 
head I've got!"’) And 
I wondered if he ever 
would play Richelieu 
as he longed to do. 
And I hope he will, 
soon, for he has been 
fifteen years from 
‘*The Nominee’’ to 
Shylock; fifteen 
years with that Riche- 
lieu costume ready to 
put on! 

It is a long road 
to the poet’s ‘theater 
when entered upon in 
such a spirit as that. 
Therefore, let the crit- 
ic, seeing an actor new 
on that stage, cast out 
his prejudices and his 
memories of the 
‘*palmy days,’’ let his 
vanity of self-expres- 
sion in print be sub- 
merged, and his soul 
purified, before he 
speaks. For they who 
have qualified themselves by the life-study 
of a part are too few. The actress may be 
tricked out for the poetic drama because she 
has a pretty way with her. I don’t speak 
of her. For those who have striven, and 
are now giving their best to the perpetuation 
of the grace and blithesomeness and wit and 
grandeur of Shakspere’s plays, I bespeak 
the criticism of the critic, not his sarcasm, 
his epigrams nor his long memory. 
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_ evold-miner 
is the one 
7 human being who 
refuses to recognize the impossible. For 
three hundred years the nations have 
been sending their boldest and most re- 
sourceful explorers to discover the Pole, 
and the secret of the North remains a mys- 
tery yet. But if it were known that the 
Pole was surrounded by placer gold-fields, 
its site would be a hustling mining-camp 
within a year. The obstacles that have 
defeated the explorer would not daunt the 
prospector. He would scramble 
over the ice-floes, on his hands 
and knees, if necessary, and 
he would have his claim staked 
out before the first summer sun 
surrendered to the winter night. 
He has proved it in the Klon- 
dike. 

The basin of the Upper Yukon 
has been known for at least a 
quarter of a century to be more 
or less abundantly sprinkled 
with gold. George Holt had 
crossed the Chilcoot, and pros- 
pected through the interior, in 
the seventies. Before that time 
the Chileat Indians had ob- 
jected to the presence of white 
men in their country, wishing 
to preserve a monopoly of the 
trade with the Indians of the 
interior, but, in 1879, Captain 
Beardslee, of the United States 
ship ‘‘Jamestown,’’ induced 
them to raise the embargo, 
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aud a stream of miners began to trickle 
in. They made good wages, but few 
sensational strikes. Little mining-camps 
sprang up here and there—Forty Mile, 
Circle City, Eagle City and others. 
A few hundred men were patiently comb 


ing the country. And now came. the 
usual perversity of fortune. The great 


discovery was at hand, and, as at the Com- 
stock and so many other bonanzas, luck 
passed by the intelligent, hard-working, 
discerning prospectors and hit a shiftless 
drifter in the face. The Klondike River 
had been prospected from time to time, 


but had not created a good impression, and 
had been left to the Indian salmon-fishers 
to whom it owed its name. In 1894, as 
Mr. Tappan Adney’s investigations showed, 
Robert Henderson, of Scotch breed, Nova 
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INDIANS FREIGHTING ON DYEA RIVER. 


Scotia birth and Colorado training, found 
himself at Joe Ladue’s post at Sixty Mile, 
with a cash capital of ten cents. Ladue 
had been booming the outlook on Indian 
River, a few 
Henderson offered to prospect for him for 
and Ladue accepted the 
Henderson explored the trib- 


miles above the Klondike. 
a ‘‘grub-stake, ’’ 
proposition. 
utaries of Indian River during the next two 
years, making fair wages, with a reasonable 
propect of something more. In the sum- 
mer of 1896 he crossed the divide that sep- 
arated the waters of the Indian from those 
of the Klondike. Prospecting in the val- 


ley of an unknown stream, he washed out 


STEAMERS ARRIVING AT HEALY STATION. 






Delighted 
} with this promise, Henderson named 
the stream Gold Bottom Creek. He 
go with him 
} and take up a claim together. They 
I built 
hundred and fifty dollars—the first 
gold extracted from the 
basin. Henderson went 
Mile for provisions, and spread the 


eight cents to the pan. 


induced three men to 
sluices, and washed out seven 


Klondike 
to Sixty 


news of his discovery. Returning 


| by way of the Klondike, he passed 


H the Indian fishing-village at its 
mouth. On the other side of the 


Yukon River was encamped George 
|! Washington Carmack. Henderson 
went over and told Carmack of his 
discovery, and urged him to take 
claim on Gold He 
on, Carmack him 
soon after with two Indian bucks, taking 
a short cut by way of another stream, 
called Rabbit Creek. On this trip he found 
some colors of gold, which he showed to 
Henderson. Carmack and the two Indians 
took up three claims on Gold Bottom Creek, 
and then started back to the fishing-vil- 
The party went down Rabbit Creek, 
and, after traveling a few miles, stopped 
to rest. One of the miners filled a pan with 
dirt. In that pan was the key to the richest 
gold-deposits ever uncovered on earth—a 
hoard that was to vield a hundred million 


up a Jottom Creek. 


went and followed 


lage. 
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A SLEEPING-TENT, 


dollars within six years, with nobody 
knows how much behind. Carmack staked 
off a thousand-foot ‘‘discovery’’ claim for 
himself, with two adjoining five-hun Ired- 
foot claims, one above and one below, for 
the two Indians. Then the party hurried 
to the recorder’s office at Forty Mile, re- 
corded their claims, renamed 
Rabbit Creek ‘*Bonanza,’’ 
and boasted of their discovery. 
Forty Mile disgorged its idle 
population. The news spread 
up and down the Yukon, and, 
before long, Bonanza was 
staked for its entire length, 
as well as a tributary creek, 
which turned out to be still 
more heavily charged with 
gold,and was named Eldorado. 

Meanwhile, Henderson was 
cheerfully pegging away at 
Gold Bottom. One day he 
saw some men coming over 
the ridge. They told him 
they were from Bonanza 
Creek, where they had the 
richest thing in the world. 
He asked them where this 





wonderful creek was located, and when they 
pointed toward his old Rabbit Creek, he 
knew that he had missed his future. 
Henderson made a succession of plucky 
attempts to catch the receding tide whose 
flood should have led him on to fortune, 
but he met with an extraordinary series of 
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A CLAIM ON 


mishaps, including a change in the law, 
which deprived him of a valuable claim 
between the time he staked it out and the 
time he reached the 
record it. At last he gave up, and returned 
penniless to Colorado—robbed of his last 
dollar on the steamer—to his old job in the 
Aspen mines. 

Carmack made his strike on August 16, 
or 17, 1896. It happened that Joe Ladue 
was already on his way to the Klondike 
in the wake of his ‘‘grub-staker,’’? Hen- 


recorder’s oftice to 
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BONANZA CREEK, 


SHOWING 








VALUED AT $750,000. 


derson. It occurred to him that there 
would be a good opening for a branch tra- 
ding-post there. When he heard of the 
sensational discoveries on Bonanza Creek, 
he expanded the post into a town. He 
built a store and cabin, and staked out a 
town site of two hundred acres, of which 
he secured title to one hundred and seventy- 
eight, the other twenty-two remaining in 
the possession of the Government. The 
Dominion surveyor, Mr. Ogilvie, named 
the infant metropolis Dawson City, after 
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A MINER'S HUT. 


Dr. George M. Dawson, Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, who had 
established the astronomical boundary be- 
tween Alaska and the British possessions. 

In that first year Luck shut her eyes and 
scattered her favors with superb abandon. 
She lifted up the lowly and cast down the 
exalted. She took special delight in en- 
riching the tenderfoot and humbling the 
pride of the old-timer. The veteran, who 
knew barren ground when he saw it, con- 
temptuously passed by the ‘‘ moose-pastures”’ 
of the Eldorado, and the dry-goods clerk, 
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GOVERNMENTAL RELIEF, 


to whom all creeks looked alike, washed in 
the despised dirt and struck it rich. 

A minister’s son from Chicago wound 
up a spectacular career at home by an en- 
forced trip to Alaska for reformatory pur- 
poses. He took up aclaim that proved a 
bonanza, and divided his time with equal 
diligence between shoveling out gold and 
throwing it at the birds—mostly of scarlet 
plumage. His father heard of his success, 
and hurried to Dawson to save the fortune. 
The news of the rescue expedition traveled 
ahead, and when it reached the prodigal, 
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he gave his claim and what money he had 
left to a dance-hall siren and drifted down 
the Yukon in a skiff. 

Clarence Berry was raising fruit in Fresno 
County, California, some years before the 
Klondike discovery. He resolved to hunt 
for gold in Alaska. He had forty dollars 
of his own, and borrowed sixty more at ex- 
travagant interest. In 1894 he set out 
with forty others, of whom two lasted as 
far as Lake Bennett. Those two died on 
the way to Forty Mile, which Berry reached 
alone. He sent to California for his fian- 
cée, who made the journey by the all-water 
route to Forty Mile City, and there was a 


wedding. When the Indian made his find 
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for eight hundred dollars. In the cold, 
gray dawn of the morning after, he knew 
that he had been swindled, but he would 
not go back on his word. He paid the 
money, and by the time he had worked 
athird of the claim, he had taken out two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The land in which these incidents hap- 
pened was one to which no magnet but gold 
would have drawn any civilized settler. 
There were three or four months in which 
hot weather and mosquitoes were prevalent, 
but, even in those, winter was always 
growling at the door. The mercury dropped 
below freezing-point at some time in every 
month of the year, and there were months 





A BENCH CLAIM. 


on Bonanza Creek, it did not take the 
Berrys long to get there. They secured 
several good claims, from one of which 
Mrs. Berry picked out fifty thousand 
dollars to amuse her idle moments. Berry 
made a trip to San Francisco soon after, 
and exhibited in a hotel window one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars, taken from 
a single claim. His brother stayed behind, 
but lived in luxury befitting a millionaire, 
on canned tomatoes, beans and real beef- 
steak, cooked by his own hands in his 
palatial twelve-by-sixteen-foot cabin. 
Charles Anderson was plied with drink 
by two gamblers, and induced to promise 
to buy an unknown claim on Eldorado 


in which it never once went as high as the 
freezing-point. 

At midwinter there was only two hours 
of sunshine in the day. The ground never 
thawed except in a shallow layer on top. 
Below that layer there was solid ice all the 
year round. The early miners used to dig 
off the top stratum and expose another layer 
to the sun, and so gradually work down- 
ward toward the bed-rock. Of course, 
this method confined operations to a few 
months in summer. Some time before the 
Klondike discoveries a new scheme had 
been devised. The miner built fires on the 
frozen ground, and so bored through the 


ice in shafts and lateral drifts where the 
33 



















MACHINE-MINING ON THE BEACH. 


sun never could have penetrated. In this 
way he was able to work all the year round. 
This device enabled the Klondike to turn 
out several times as much gold in a year as 
it could have produced by the old meth- 
ods. Later, still further improvements 
were invented, such as the plan of drilling 
with great hollow augers, through which 
steam was driven to thaw the ground ahead. 

The news of the great find in the north 
came upon the world with dramatic sud- 
denness. On June 16, 1897, the steamer 
‘*Excelsior’’ tied up to her dock in San 
Francisco, and a procession of weather- 
beaten passengers filed gravely ashore. 
They were loaded down with small baggage 
—valises, jam-cans, boxes, oil-cans, and 
packages done up in old newspapers—which 
they seemed strangely reluctant to entrust 
to any hands but their own. They were 
returning miners from the Klondike, and 
they had with them a trifle of three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars’ worth of gold. 
The next day the ‘‘Portland’’ reached 
Seattle with another batch of miners and 
eight hundred thousand dollars more in 
gold, and, like a flood bursting through a 
broken dam, the maddest rush in the his- 
tory of mining was under way. 

Now, the curious thing is—and it isa 
remarkable illustration of the power of 
the press—that this revelation was not 
really new. The great strike had been 
made on August 16, 1896, nearly a year 
before, the tributaries of the Klondike had 
been staked out in the fall of that year, 
and letters, sent out by the miners during 
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the winter, had told their 
friends outside of the won- 
derful discovery. These 
letters were delivered in 
January and February, and 
their recipients had headed 
for the Klondike, and actu- 
ally reached Dawson, by the 
time the ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ with 
her sensational news, 
reached San _ Francisco. 
Yet the world did not be- 
come excited, or even con- 
scious that anything un- 
usual was going on in the 
north, until the dramatic 
advent of the ‘‘Excelsior’’ 
; and the ‘‘Portland”’ stirred 
the newspaper instinct for sensations. 

Mr. Ogilvie, the Canadian Commissioner 
for the Upper Yukon, and the best author- 
ity on the mineral resources of the region, 
had estimated that there was room on the 
Klondike and its tributaries for about a 
thousand claims. There were more than 
this number of miners already on the ground 
—yet a hundfed thousand men started for 
the new Ophir with no prospect that one in 
a hundred of them would be able to find 
a paying location. But there was a graver 
matter ahead than the mere certainty of 
financial disappointment. The Klondike 
region was one of those countries in which 
‘*a crow would have to carry his rations with 
him.’’ {It was locked in ice for seven 
months in the year. Those who knew it 
were horrified by the apparently certain 
prospect of an awful tragedy. Here were a 
hundred thousand men, mostly ignorant 
and poorly supplied, rushing into a land 
that was normally stocked for a couple of 
thousand, and into which all the existing 
means of transportation could not possibly 
carry provisions during the short summer 
for more thanasmall number. They started 
with amazing irresponsibility. One ob- 
server noticed a traveler assaulting the passes 
with thirty-two pairs of moccasins, a case of 
pipes, a case of shoes, two Irish setters, a bull 
pup and a lawn-tennis set. He was going 
‘‘just for a jolly good time, you know.”’ 

Fortunately, the trap did not lie open to all 
comers. Its approaches were so guarded by 
natural difficulties that it was impossible 
for the cruwds to reach it at once. It was 
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necessary first to take a steamer from 
Seattle or Victoria to the head of the Lynn 
Canal, or from San Francisco to St. 
Michaels, and the available steamers would 
hold only so many. There were two main 
routes—one by way of the Yukon from St. 
Michaels, and the other by way of the 
passes from Dyea or Skagway. The 
Yukon route was the easier, but it took the 
little stern-wheel tubs then in service forty 
days to go up the river out of the five 
months of open water, and they would not 
hold more than a minute fraction of the 
people who wanted to go. Only fifteen 
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lars to one hundred and twenty dollars per 
sack for flour, a dollar a pound for beef, 
and one dollar and fifty cents a pound for 
mutton. The stores of the great trading- 
corporations did not raise their regular 
prices of six dollars per sack for flour, 
forty cents a pound for bacon, and other 
things in proportion, but their supplies 
were limited, and they would sell only a 
little to each person. The United States 
Government started a reindeer relief expe- 
dition, but through mismanagement most of 
the deer died, and the attempt was aban- 
doned, 





A GROUP OF MINERS AT WORK. 


hundred men managed to push through to 
Dawson before the close of navigation in 
1897. Of the eighteen hundred who tried 
the all-water route by way of St. Michaels 
and the Yukon steamers, only forty-three 
got through, and thirty-five of those had 
to go back, for lack of provisions to carry 
them through the winter. Even as it was, 
famine at Dawson was averted only by ship- 
ping the people who were without pro- 
visions down the river before the ice 
barred the way. 

Six thousand persons took their chances 
in Dawson, and at one time they were 
paying speculators from one hundred dol- 


There were two possible ways of getting 
over the coast mountains—by the Chilcoot 
Pass from Dyea and by the White Pass 
from Skagway. The Chilcoot was high, 
steep and terrifying; the White Pass, long, 
muddy and heart-breaking. As you toiled 
up the trail from Dyea, you saw a gigantic 
gray wall, seven hundred feet high, bar- 
ring your progress. But when you reached 
it, you found you could crawl up its face, 
and even lead a loaded horse—the latter dis- 
covery, like so many others in that region, 
was made by a tenderfoot. By the White 
Pass route you did not have the precipitous 
ascent of the Chilcoot, but you had to go 
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twice as far, and you struggled through 
bogs in which you were likely to leave your 
horse and, perhaps, your entire outfit as 
well: The whole trail was blazed by the 
carcases of dead horses. 

Starting at the head of Lynn Canal, 
within four miles of each other, both trails 
converged on the other side of the moun- 
tains at Lake Lindeman, from which there 
was a single all-water route to the mines. 
The little Alpine lake, with its next neigh- 
bor Lake Bennett, suddenly became the 
busiest boat-building center in the world. 
Every man had to have a boat, or a share 


SLUICING ON 


in one, and, at first, he had to build it 
himself. There was no labor to be hired. 
Moreover, he had, not only to build the 
boat, but to cut down the trees and saw 
them into boards for the purpose, some- 
times bringing the logs several miles. The 
work was generally done in partnership, 
and, when a craft was finished, the neigh- 
bors would knock off and help launch it. 
In the spring of 1898 three thousand boats 
were set afloat on Lake Bennett within two 
months. Of course, the opportunities for 
money-making at this point were not long 
left unimproved. A little saw-mill, which 
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sold boards to the prospectors at two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per thousand feet, 
was worth more than most Klondike claims, 
and some expert builders found it worth 
their while to settle on the lake and sell 
ready-made boats at from two hundred and 
fifty dollars to six hundred dollars apiece. 

Thirty or forty thousand men endured 
the hardships of this journey within the 
first year, and then civilization took posses- 
sion of the country, and made the trip to 
Dawson a simple summer-excursion tour. 
An aerial steel tramway dispelled the terrors 
of the Chilcoot, and that in turn was super- 


ANVIL CREEK. 


seded by the White Pass & Yukon 
road, one hundred and eleven miles long, 
from Skagway to White Horse, connecting 
with daily steamers for Dawson in summer, 
and with stages in winter. You can have 
your baggage checked through now from 
Seattle to the capital of the Klondike, and 
be tied to the world by telegraph and daily 
mails when you get there. One more of 
Nature’s fastnesses has been stormed, and 
the route that was strewn six years ago with 
the bones of men and horses has no more 
hardships than the line between New York 
and Chicago. 
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debonair of youths, lounged against 
the gate which opened from the Stillwell 
garden to the road, and viewed his vis- 
i-vis with lazy admiration. Under the 
sustained flattery of his bold eyes, the girl’s 
fine color deepened. 

‘* *Pears to me, Jim Sanderson, that you 
hain’t got good sense some ways. Didn't 
Paw tell you never to darken his door 
again, lessen you wanted a load of buckshot 
in you?’’ she told him, frowning at him. 

The young man’s laughter rang out clear 
and mellow. 

‘*Reckon he did say somethin’ of the 
sort, but I don’t seem to remember that 
the old man mentioned gates.’ 

At the sound of his careless laughter, 
the girl's troubled eyes swept to the house. 

‘*You better light a shuck, Jim Sander- 
son. You know mighty well if Paw comes 
acrost you, there’ll be trouble. Hit looks 
like you do all you can to make him mad.’’ 

Again the young man laughed gaily. 

**Seems as if the old man an’ me don’t 
precisely hit it off. Somehow he has got 
it into his craw that Jim Sanderson don’t 
size up as good son-in-law timber. Too 
bad, because I aim to join his family any- 
how.’’ 


ae SANDERSON, most careless and 





The girl stamped her foot, angrily. 
‘*You talk mighty confident, Jim Sander- 
son. I hearn tell that you boasted I was a- 
waitin’ fer you.’’ 

‘*That’s a lie somebody has been tellin’. 
I never spoke of it to anybody but you 
an’ the old man, but, jest the same, I 
do ‘low fer to marry you.”’ 

‘*T told you last week I wasn’t goin’ to 
keep company with you no more.’ 

‘*Pid you? I'd plumb forgot,’ he said, 
easily. 

‘You forgit mighty sudden. What I 
said was that I wasn’t goin’ to have no 
truck with a man Paw cain’t git along 
with. Is that hard to remember?”’ 

‘*Seems like a man might remember that 
much if he tried. But, shucks! I shore 
have the blamedest forgittery in some ways. 
Do you always recollect everything, Aph- 
thia?’’ he asked, innocently, looking far 
away over the turbid river, which raced on 
its mad way to the ocean. 

‘*Of course!’’ she told him, scornfully. 

‘*Well, now, I'm right glad to hear 
that. Hit sure does hearten me. Mighty 
good co’n weather this, Aphthia. In an- 
other month-——’’ 

‘*You let me pass through that ate, 
Jim Sanderson. Paw’ll be a-traipsin’ down 
here mighty soon. Hit won’t be in an- 
other month, either!"’ 

‘* Yes, that’s good hearin’,’’ hecontinued, 
ignoring her request absolutely. ‘‘Hit 
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makes me feel peart as a yearlin’ colt to 
know that you never forgit, because now I 
know you’ll recollect what you told me 
down by the river willow.’’ 

The color flared into her cheeks, but the 
girl tossed her head pertly. cj 

‘*T cain’t remember every childish thing 
I say,’’ she murmured. 

‘*No,’’ he answered, quietly. ‘‘ Well, 
then, I cain’t remember every childish thing 
you say, either. I'll forgit what I want 
to, and you can drap from mind the part 


you want to. But there’s one thing I 
cain’t forgit, even when I want to, 
Aphthia.”’ 

Her tilted chin affected unconcern. 


‘*Yes?’’ Then, when the steady glance of 
his shining eyes grew intolerable, she added, 
as lightly as she could: ‘‘What might that 
be?”’ 

‘*Guess.’’ 


‘*Your impudence!’’ she retorted, like 
a flash. 

‘Wrong. Guess again!’’ 

‘*Your daredeviltry, then.’’ 

ae 

‘*T give it up.”’ 

‘‘That’s where you an’ I differ. Hit’s 


you, Aphthia, I don’t forgit. I couldn’t 
if I tried—an’ I don’t try. Hit doesn't 
matter what your paw says, and hit doesn’t 
matter what you say. I never give hit up 
fer a minute; I*m goin’ to marry you, 
girl.’ 

There was something compelling in his 
voice, a certain winning roughness she had 
never heard before in the wooing of any 
of her many lovers. She felt an insistent 
force in the man that was going to carry 
him roughshod to his end, and, while it 
frightened her, it attracted at the same 
time. Sanderson had always courted her 
with lazy carelessness. He had affected an 
easy repartee with her that had often left 
her in doubt as to whether he cared much, 
but now her blood beat to a rhythmic cer- 
tainty. He loved her—he loved her—he 
loved her. The cry of the mocking-bird 
and the rippling of the brook set them- 
selves to the same tune as her heart. 

Yet, because anything was better than 
the sweet embarrassment which fell on her, 
Aphthia put out her hand to open the gate, 
against which Sanderson leaned. His big 
brown hand closed over her little fingers 
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forcefully. Her heart stopped, then pounded 
like a hammer. Unconsciously, she leaned 
toward this handsome, reckless lover of 
hers, who served for an evil example to half 
the anxious mothers of the settlement, just 
as he held the open admiration of their 
sons and the secret hero-worship of their 
demure daughters. With the sure instinct 
of the born lover, Jim snatched the girl to 
him and kissed her once—twice—full on 
the mouth. 

For a moment joy surged through her. 
Then, with a flaming face, she snatched 
herself from him and ran, in a tumult of 
emotion, through the gate to the house. 


But, though Jim Sanderson had reason 
to believe that Aphthia was not indifferent 
to him, he had to admit to himself that 
his affair of the heart looked ‘‘mighty sad”’ 
so far as any immediate results were con- 
cerned. - ‘‘Old Man’’ Stillwell was as set as 
only a narrow-minded man can be. He 
prided himself on keeping his word above 
all things, and he had vowed that neither 
Jim Sanderson nor any other man should 
marry Aphthia unless he could show eighty 
acres of good farm-land unencumbered. 
Jim possessed about fifty acres of land 
adjoining the. river, just below the big 
bend. He had approached Stillwell on the 
subject of his daughter, and his jaunty as- 
surance had been like fire to a haystack. 
The old man had flared into sudden rage, 
Sanderson had retorted with some bitter 
gibes, and the two men had parted in 
anger. Since Aphthia was a dutiful 
daughter, and from her mother’s death had 
schooled herself to implicit obedience to 
her somewhat intolerant father, the outlook 
for Sanderson could not be described as 
roseate. 

A reaction of depression came over the 
young man as he moodily took his way 
down to the river-bank and pushed off 
from the shore in his flat-bottomed boat. He 
had boasted to the girl that he would 
marry her, despite her father’s prohibition, 
but the immutable fact remained that 
Aphthia would not marry him till the pro- 
hibition was lifted. Impatiently he went 
over the situation to himself, and found 
some vent to his moodiness in the great 
strokes which shot him rapidly across the 
swirling river. There was an inexpressible 
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feeling in him that the river was a thing 
alive, a greedy monster that somehow had 
set itself in his path to thwart him, and, 
because of it, he felt a fierce joy in lashing 
into its turbid waters with his oars. He put 
his back into the work and rowed grimly, 
like a pagan of the old Viking days, till 
the blood surged against his temples. 

In truth, the untamed river-god was in 
a devouring frame. He chafed and tore 
at the banks as one that would not be de- 
nied. The stream was full with melting 
snows from the mountains, and here and 
there its rapid waters were black with trees 
and stones torn from the banks in its mad 
wrestle seaward. Boundaries and survey- 
ors’ lines did not count when the turbid, 
old river was in spate. It had been known, 
in a single night of mad revelry, to snatch 
many acres for itself which long bad been 
some farmer’s pride and joy. Probably in 
such cases the undertow had been drag- 
ging at the clinging roots for many months 
unnoticed by the owner, and then the land 
had disappeared between sundown and 
sunup, when the flood was high. 

Never had the river raged more fiercely 
than it did the night after young Sander- 
son returned from ‘‘the peninsula’’ as the 
Stillwell pasture was called, by reason of the 
fact that it jutted into the river and was con- 
nected to the mainland only by a neck. It 
flung great waves and jagged rocks and 
huge trees against the crumbling isthmus, 
chafing and surging at it with a mad per- 
sistency. And when, in the early morning, 
old Dan Stillwell looked out toward the 
pasture where his fat cattle had grazed at 
sunset, he could not trust his eyes. Cattle 
and pasture had both disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the earth had swallowed them, 
and in their place rolled the waters of the 
mighty river. When realization came home, 
he gave a cry of agony, and rushed out 
like a man demented. The land was nothing 
to Stillwell, for he owned much property 
in the neighborhood, but the fine blooded 
cattle were as precious to him as the 
apple of his eye. He had taken more 
pride in his imported stock, with their 
registered pedigrees, than in anything else 
he possessed, not excepting even his daugh- 
ter Aphthia. This does not imply that he 
cared more for them, but simply that his pride 
in them was much more in evidence. All 
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day he wandered around like a distracted 
child, and Aphthia petted him and mourned 
with him as if he had been her son instead 
of her father. 

Perhaps her faithfulness touched him or 
perhaps her sympathy for him in his sorrow 
brought back the memory of her mother, 
the sweetheart of his youth, to whom he 
had promised on her death-bed that he 
would be both father and mother to their 
only little lass. It struck him sharply 
now for the first time that he had been 
very selfish with her, and that it was his 
pride rather than his care for her that had 
stood between her and the man she loved. 
All day, as she went about her work with 
a simulation of cheerfulness, the stubborn, 
old man followed her pathetically with his 
eye. He had nothing to take him outdoors 
now, and he felt terribly lonesome. Even 
his only daughter would leave him at the 
first chance he offered her. 

Toward evening Jim Sanderson rowed 
his boat up the stream, and stopped at the 
Stillwell place. There was about him an 
air of repressed merriment that Aphthia 
thought heartless. He came across the 
yard toward Stillwell and threw out a joc- 
ular greeting. 

‘*Howdy, Mr. Stillwell, howdy? Fine 
growin’ weather, this, fer the craps,’’ he 
volunteered, gaily. 

The old man shut his lips, grimly. 

‘‘Did you come here to tell me that?’’ 
he asked, at last. 

‘Well, no! I came to make a neigh- 
borly call. I hope I find you and Miss 
Aphthia well.’’ 

Some instinct in the girl made her go 
out and range herself beside her father. 

‘*Very well, Mr. Sanderson, thank you,’’ 
she answered, steadily, slipping her arm 
about her father. It seemed to her that 
the old, weazened man looked pathetically 
small and weary beside this alert and hand- 
some young giant who had come to gloat 
over his misfortune. 

Sanderson looked away toward the river 
and then gave a little start. His bland 
simulation of surprise was perfect. 

‘*Well, I’m durned!’’ he ejaculated. 
‘¢ *Pears like to me you been disposin’ of 
some of your land. Git rid of it to any- 
body in particular?’’ he interrogated, in a 
careless manner. The girl’s fine eyes blazed 











scornfully on him, but he continued, smi- 
lingly : ‘‘The new owner don’t seem to have 
cared fer the Likely he 
moved his property farther down the river. 
That it, Aphthia?”’ 

‘*You git right offen here, Jim Sander- 
don’t want 
again!’’ she told him, in a 
that hurt. 

‘*That’s all right, Aphthia. 
you a bit for feelin’ that way. 
jes’ as soon as I get through my business 
with your paw. Fact is, Mr. Stillwell, I 
got a big bunch of cattle belongin’ to you 
down at my place, an’ if you don’t want 
to pay pasturage, you'd better have ‘em 
brought home. Dick Cronin an’ I worked 
all night, and saved every last one of the 
herd but one. When your pasture winked 
out, they drifted down stream on the island, 
and came bumpin’ up against my place at 


much location. 


son! I ever to see - you 


low voiee 
Don’t blame 
I’m goin’ 


the bend. Someway their big boat didn’t 
look seaworthy to me, so I jest tucked in 
and got *’em off o’ there quick as I could. 
The island is a-breakin’ up this mawnin’, 
Mr. Stillwell, but I call you to witness that 
I've got eighty acres of unencumbered land 
now, an’ I’ve come to ask you fer your 
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daughter, accordin’ to the terms of your 
own proposition. My title reads ‘extend- 
in’ even to the river,’ and that pasture is 
mine. To be sure, it won't be anybody’s 
very long, but jes’ now I have a clear title 
to it. Lawyer Brown jes’ gave me his 
written opinion on it.’’ 

From his pocket Sanderson smilingly 
produced the lawyer’s typewritten opinion 
and handed it to the dazed old man. 

‘**Did yousay——-that my Jerseys———?”’ 
began the old man, brokenly. 

‘*Air eatin’ clover, as friendly as you 
please, right in far field. You can 
take my boat and row down there if you 
like. I wanter 
know ‘bout me an’ Aphthia.”’ 

Dan Stillwell looked at the young man 
who had risked his life to save his property 
from the boiling flood-waters. Then he 
looked at the flushed face of his daughter, 
whose tear-filled eyes were turned away to 
hide her joy in the fact that her lover was 
not the small-spirited cad she had feared 
for one small minute that he was proving 
himself to be. 

‘*T reckon you an’ Aphthia had _ better 
fix that,’’ Stillwell answered, gently. 


my 


But wait jes’ a minute. 
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By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


THERE is a potion of forgetfulness 


As wonderful as sleep, and exquisite, 


And he who once hath drunk his fill of it 


Loses his sometime heartbreak and distress ; 


No lethe this, yet in its depths no less 


Lies Peace. 


And Life, who brewed this cup with wit, 


Hath called it ‘“‘ Labor,”’ and those men who sit 


About his board drink deep and laugh and bless. 


Drink, and forget the burden of old sighs ; 


Drink, and behold, the world is glorious! 


This was God’s plan; this wondrous gift and glad 


He gave to Adam, losing Paradise: 


“ Behold, I bid you labor ! 


Saved the first man, perchance, from going mad. 


’ 


Yea, and thus 


































MAKING A CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


VIII. RAILROADING. 
By Wituiam J. WILGus. 


Vice-President of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 


8 all vocations or professions, railroad- 
ing is perhaps the broadest and most 
comprehensive. It embraces the majority of 
pursuits that come under the common accep- 
tation of the term profession. Engineer- 
ing, architecture, law, medicine and jour- 
nalism are welded with the practical teach 
ings of traffic, finance and transportation, 
to produce the modern and typically Amer- 
ican profession of railroading as exemplified 
in its finished product, the executive officer. 
The novice may start in‘any of these vari- 
ous branches, and as he ascends he not only 
acquires, by study and experience, pro- 
ficiency in his particular specialty, but he 
must also absorb a knowledge of the others 
with which he comes in contact. Finally, 


when he reaches the top, he has the broad- 
est of educations, and is a leader. 

The qualities that in less peaceful times 
won success on the battle-field or in the 
exploration of unknown lands and seas, find 


in railroading a field that demands the same 
fearlessness, strength, perseverance and 
resourcefulness. The young man having 
these natural attributes, coupled with in- 
tegrity, common sense, loyalty, executive 
ability, and a true love of work, can con- 
fidently enter railroading with the assurance 
of success. Too much stress cannot be 
laid-on industry. In no other profession 
do constant application, hard work and 
disregard for the time of day compensate 
so largely for the lack of genius. 

Hardships, physical and mental, face 
those entering railroading; but the pleasure 
of performing duty well, and of overcom- 
ing obstacles, joined to the keen exhilara- 
tion of directing the forces of nature for 
the uses and benefits of man, make railroad- 
ing an ideal profession for the strenuous 
young American. 

The first question usually to be answered 
is the time-worn one of education versus 
practical experience. This query usually 
arises from a misconception of the terms. 
Education, in its usual and narrow sense, 
applies to the academic or collegiate train- 
ing in which the youth is taught how to 
think and how to assimilate and apply to 


his own practise the experiences and discov- 
eries of many others; but the actual profes- 
sional knowledge gained is usually of very 
little material benefit in after life. In the 
broader sense, education in railroading 
comes afterward in the practical experience 
against which it is so often improperly 
arrayed. 

It may be lajd down as an axiom that of 
two men with equal natural qualifications, 
the one having the academic or collegiate 
education will outstrip the one having none. 
But between the educated numbskull and 
the self-trained man of brains there is no 
hesitancy of selection. The brains come 
first every time—they are very scarce. The 
crying demand at the top of the ladder, 
where rounds are always vacant, is for men 
of powers of initiative resourcefulness, ex- 
ecutive ability and the courage te assume 
responsibility. Education, in its academic 
or collegiate sense, is not to be decried. 
No man who has succeeded without it will 
deny that he would have gone farther, and 
would have been happier, with it. But 
the man deprived of the collegiate education 
in his youth, and having the natural qual- 
ification for railroading, need not be dis- 
couraged. By application and study he 
can master the elements of knowledge, and 
prove a foe worthy of the steel of the more 
fortunate man favored with the better pre- 
liminary training. 

The avenues open to the young man con- 
templating entering railroading are many— 
all leading to the common goal, the presi- 
dency of the company. The principal 
grand divisions are engineering, motive 
power and rolling-stock, transportation, 
traffic, law, finance and accounting. Each 
of these in turn splits up into many spe- 
cialties. The selection among these depart- 
ments depends entirely on the natural bent 
and tastes of the young man. 

Engineering embraces the duties of con- 
structing and maintaining the fixed or sta- 
tionary property of the company, as dis- 
tinguished from the movable motive power 
or rolling-stock. The results attained by 
this department determine the degree of 
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safety and economy with which the rail- 
road can be operated. Therefore, it will be 
realized that the engineering oflicer bears 
a heavy responsibility. His mistakes, when 
made, are not of a temporary character, 
buried and soon forgotten, but they stand 
out so that all can see them, irremediable 
except at great expense. The successful 
engineer has not only a technical training 
in his own profession, but also a suitable 
knowledge of the details of the other de- 
partments, in order properly to design, 
construct and maintain for their needs. 
In other words, the modern railway engi- 
neer must be a broad-gauge man of the 
strictest integrity and common sense. 

The construction side of engineering has 
jurisdiction over new work of magnitude, 
such as the reconnoissance, location, and 
construction of new lines of railway, double- 
tracking, new bridges, tunnels and impor- 
tant buildings, signals, terminals, grade-re- 
ductions, heat-, light- and power-plants, 
water-supply, the elimination of grade-cross- 
ings, electrification of traffic; and also of 
the real estate of the company, and of 
standard plans and specifications. Con- 
struction engineering usually calls for men 
with a technical education, studious tenden- 
cies and a taste for scheming, planning, 
designing and executing new work. 

Maintenance of way comprises what may 
be termed the executive branch of engi- 
neering. It includes all forces engaged in 
the maintenance of the company’s existing 
physical property in accordance with stand- 
ards fixed by the chief engineer of the con- 
struction department. Supervisors or road- 
masters, trackmen, signalmen, wreckers, 
carpenters, masons, bridgemen and other 
mechanics and laborers report to this de- 
partment, and on the larger systems aggre- 
gate from ten to twenty thousand men. 
This large force is subdivided and organ- 
ized so as to maintain the property in a safe 
condition for operation under all conditions 
of weather. The direction of such forces 
requires men possessing executive ability 
of the first quality, physical strength and 
practical experience. An engineering train- 
ing, either technical or acquired, is a great 
aid to success. Storms, washouts, wrecks, 
and emergencies of all kinds call for con- 
stant watchfulness day and night, frequent 
long-continued exposure to the elements, 
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with little sleep, and require the ability to 
anticipate and prevent trouble. The ex- 
perience in this department is an excellent 
education for entrance into the transporta- 
tion department, with its opportunities for 
continued advancement. 

The and rolling - stock 
department has jurisdiction over the 
building and maintenance of locomotives, 
cars and other rolling-stock. The forces 
include the foremen and mechanics in the 
shops and engine-houses, and in some in- 
stances the enginemen and firemen. Usu- 
ally, however, the motive- power department 
is responsible only for the mechanical fit- 
ness of the latter two classes of employees, 
and the transportation department passes 
on their knowledge and observance of oper- 
The department of motive- 


motive - power 


ating rules. 
power and rolling-stock appeals to mechan- 
ically inclined men who are either educated 
in technical schools or who have learned 
the trade. Such men should have invent- 
ive skill, careful habits, physical endurance 
and keen intelligence. 

Transportation claims the most numerous 
and varied class of employees in the service, 
and is the closest in contact with the gen- 
eral public. It uses the facilities given by 
the engineering and motive-power depart- 
ments to transport the freight and passen- 
gers delivered to it by the traffic depart- 
ment. The proper administration of this 
department is of the first importance to 
the company. Trains must run safely and 
on time; freight must be promptly handled 
without friction with shippers; ingenuity 
and resourcefulness are always demanded 
to meet unexpected conditions, such as 
moving business despite blockades, acci- 
dents, washouts and snow-storms; and the 


maximum tonnage must be moved with a 


minimum of cost. The men in the trans- 
portation department are, above all others, 
expected torender faithful, loyal service. En- 
ginemen and firemen, conductors, baggage- 
men and trainmen carry the safety and 
comfort of the train service in their hands; 
agents, clerks, telegraphers and their assist- 
ants serve the public in stations and depots; 
signal-operators man the towers; flagmen 
guard the highway-crossings; yardmasters 
and switchmen operate the terminals, which 
are the digestive organs of a railroad; the 
medical staff renders aid to the injured; 
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and the superintendents, car-accountants, 
trainmasters and despatchers oversee and 
direct the movements of the entire trans- 
portation machine. 

Traffic covers the securing of passenger 
and freight business, and its success is vital 
to the prosperity of the company. In com- 
petitive territory where many railroads are 
striving for business the traffic official is 
required to have the highest grade of tact 
and diplomacy to hold and increase the 
shipments over his line. 

The passenger traffic officer taxes his inge- 
nuity to attract the attention of the public 
to his line by unique advertisements, time- 
tables, maps and notices. 

Law commands an important place in 
railroading, as it is the bulwark against 
which all kinds of claimants, of varying 
degrees of honesty, surge to mulct the com- 
pany. The railroad lawyer is required to 
have a keen knowledge of human nature, 
ready wit, and the mental characteristics of 
the judge, in order to distinguish between 
the just and the unjust claim. On 
hand, he can save the company from un- 
necessary lawsuits, and deserving claimants 


one 


from injustice; and, on the other hand, 
he protects his client from extortion and 


and 
and 


robbery. All contracts, deeds, bonds 
mortgages pass under his scrutiny, 
must have his approval. Legislative 
require his watchfulness to see that laws 
that would be unjust to the company as 
well as to the general public do not pass 


acts 


surreptitiously. 

Finance comprises supervision over the 
receipts and expenditures of the railroad. 
The payments of interest on the securities 
of the company, the issuance and recording 
of new securities, pay-rolls, vouchers, and 
all matters affecting the financial obliga- 
tions are handled by this department. 

Accounting watches and checks the re- 
sults of operation, and feels the pulse of 
business to quickly detect variations in the 
financial health of the company. The 
comptroller or auditor is the first to know 
what the railroad is earning from month to 
month. All vouchers for -expenditures 
approved by heads of departments are first 
compared with formal contracts or author- 
ities, and must have the endorsement of 
the comptroller or auditor before payment 
by the treasurer. All bills for collection 
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of revenue, and ali receipts from passenger 
and freight traffic are checked by this de- 
partment. Monthly statistics that illustrate 
the operative efficiency of the various de- 
partments, the total receipts and expendi- 
tures and the net revenue, are issued monthly 
or oftener for the information of the presi- 
dent, the general officers, and of the invest- 
ing public. A mass of data is tabulated 
that enables the executive to know exactly 
what each department is doing, and, if 
necessary, institute changes or reforms be- 
fore the interests of the company might 
suffer. 

Thus it will be seen that the young man 
considering the choice of a profession has 
a wide range of selection in railroading. 
His decision should be guided, not by the 
immediate gain that one branch may offer 
over the others, but rather by the class of 
work that best suits his talents, and that 
can hold enthusiastic and undivided affec- 
tion. Promotion step by step widens the 
knowledge until, upon reaching the top of 
the ladder of one of the specialties, without 
effort the climber passes over to the next 
ladder, mounting higher, and this, repeated, 
gradually leads to the climax. 

Examples of success are always interest- 
ing, as they lend a human element to what 
otherwise becomes too abstract to warmly 
appeal to us. Mr. A. J. Cassatt, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad,is an instance 
of growth that started in the engineering 
department. From the same source came 
Mr. L. F. Loree, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad; Mr. Samuel Spencer, 
president of the Southern Railroad; Mr. H. 
B. Ledyard, president of the Michigan 
Central Railroad; Mr. Horace G. Burt, 
president of the Union Pacific Railroad; 
and Mr. Joseph Ramsey, Jr., president of 
the Wabash Railroad. The traffic depart- 
ment has produced men like Mr. W. H. 
Newman, president of the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad; Mr. Lucius 
Tuttle, president of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad; and Mr. E. P. Ripley, president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road. From the law departmenthavecome 
Mr. George F. Baer, president of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Railroad; Mr. John 
M. Hall, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad; and Mr. M. 
E. Ingalls, president of the ‘‘Big Four’’ 
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Railroad. Transportation men are repre- 
sented by Mr. Marvin Hughitt, president 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad ; 
Sir William Van Horn, chairman of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad; and Mr. F. D. 
Underwood, president of the Erie Railroad. 
Financial representatives are Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, president of the Southern Pacific 
Company; and Mr. George Gould, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

The financial rewards in railroading, while 
not the sole object, are, of course, of in- 
terest to the aspirant, and have a large 
effect on his course. 

Salaries may be said in a general way to 
range between five hundred dollars and fifty 
thousand dollars per year. The true rail- 
road man gets from his position something 
that he treasures more than the 
There is a charm about dealing in large 
affairs, in doing things that leave their 
mark, in successfully handling men, and 
in the personal intercourse with comrades 


money. 


in the same cause, that holds him to his 
profession when health and comfort dictate 
retirement. 

The future of railroading is an attract- 
ive subject for speculation. Looking back- 
ward, we see in the short space of seventy 
years an astonishing rate of progress that 
leads us to wonder what the next seventy 
years will produce. The improvements in 
steam-locomotives have brought with them 
other revolutions, such as great advances in 
the speed and comfort of passenger-trains, 
and reductions in the cost of transportation 
that have sharply attracted the attention 
of our European brethren. While from 
twenty to fifty years ago the United States 
was being gridironed with new lines of 
railway, that era has now almost ended, 
and we are in the midst of a period of re- 
generation. 

Competition and the growth of the country 
have called for the heaviest type of loco- 
motives, and these in turn have demanded 
stronger bridges, heavier rails, better ballast, 
larger and more economical yards, longer 
sidings, double tracks, grade-reductions, 
elimination of grade-crossings, better quan- 
tity and quality of water-supply, and new 
passenger and freight terminals. In fact, 
the prominent trunk lines now have little 
left of the original railroads that were built 
fifty years ago. These improvements in 
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the physical property and in motive power 
and rolling-stock have so largely increased 
the number of tons that can be moved for 
a fixed expense, that railroads have shown 
a steadily decreasing cost of transportation, 
increased volume of business and larger net 
earnings. It now looks as if the steam- 
locomotive has practically reached its limit, 
and the progressive railroad man, in look- 
ing to the future, has before him the ques- 
tion of electrifying his service as the state 
of the art and other conditions permit. 
Steam practise will undoubtedly for many 
years hold its own in the movement of 
heavy, long-haul freight traffic, but the fu- 
ture for passenger service certainly points 
toward electrification. The friends of elec- 
tricity have often seriously injured their 
that. 
short-haul, 


claims were 
easily but for 
heavy service, with frequent units, elec- 
tricity has, beyond doubt, numerous advan- 
Not only is it no more 


cause by extravagant 


controverted, 


tages over steam. 
costly in operation, but it obviates cinders, 
smoke and gas, which are so objectionable 
to passengers, and it permits the econom- 
ical use of shorter and more frequent trains. 
It also affords quicker acceleration and stop- 
ping, both of which for suburban service, 
with frequent stations, tend to better time 
than can be made with steam-locomotives. 
These various advantages propagate traffic, 
as the public then rides freely and often, 
and suburban communities grow and swell 
the trattic of the company, both passenger 
and freight. There is still another impor- 
tant advantage in the use of electricity over 
steam, in the freedom with which the air- 
rights of valuable railroad-property in the 
can be 


centers of cities 


With steam the ground- 


congested large 
used for buildings. 
surface only can be devoted to tracks, 
whereas the use of electricity eliminates 
noise and the products of combustion, and 
the overhead for any 
desired office or commercial purpose. This 
feature adds millions of dollars to the 
assets of the company owning lands that 
are thus susceptible to development. 

What more the future holds in store for 
the railroad we can only surmise, but it is 
certain that the bright, keen minds of the 
young men engaged in railroading to-day 
may be trusted to keep their profession in 
the forefront of human progress. 


space is available 





SHAUGHNESSY AND THE TURNPIKE TOLL 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE, 


HE man with the red face, who sat at 
the mahogany desk, was Belden, the 
president of the Turnpike Toll. He had 
been industriously examining a list of 
names which lay before him. Suddenly 
he raised his head and snorted fiercely. 
‘*Well, I’m stumped!’’ he exclaimed. 
He glanced around upon the half dozen 
men who sat before him, and smote the 
table with his fist. ‘‘Look there!’’ he 
continued, tossing the sheet to the nearest 
man. ‘‘What do you think of that? 
There hasn’t been a time in the last ten 
years when we couldn’t have put any half- 
way decent measure through the State legis- 
lature, and yet, by George! this year, the 
very year that our charter expires, and we 
want a new one, we can’t scare up a cor- 
poral’s guard in the Assembly. There’s 
the list of assemblymen. Look at it, and 
figure it out, if you can—it’s more than 
I can do, I'll tell you that.’’ 

The Turnpike Toll and Tide-water Com- 
pany was one of the most historical con- 
cerns in the State—its title one of the 
most euphonious: Turnpike, Toll and Tide- 
water! Green fields, rustic bridges, and 
the ripple of babbling streams, the scent. of 
new-mown hay—all these things were sug- 
gested by the name. It was an old con- 
cern—almost a hundred years of age. The 
State had brought it into life at the same 
time that it had granted other charters, 
but its lease of life was nearly run. Be- 
sides being old and traditional and quaint, 
it had a quality worth more than all three 
—it was prosperous, one of the richest or- 
ganizations in the commonwealth. And 
the reason for this was peculiar. 

Between the cities of Monroe and Bell- 


port—and they are large ones—runs a broad, 
It might be called Bell- 


well-paved street. 
port Avenue, or Monroe Street, or The 
Boulevard, but it is not—it is called The 
Turnpike. It constitutes, by many miles, 
the shortest route between the two cities. 
It is crossed by two small streams, and 
these streams are spanned by _ bridges. 
This road and these bridges since almost 
a century ago had been the private prop- 
erty of the Turnpike Toll and Tide- water 
concern. That concern, its officers and 


agents had no other business than to levy, 
take and realize the tolls upon the pike. 
It was a big thing. It seemed as though 
all Bellport’s trucks and wagons visited 
Monroe several times a day, and that Mon- 
roe returned the compliment—and to make 
the situation still more striking, Bellport 
was a shipping-town, and Monroe was 
forced to go there. The Turnpike Toll 
took tolls, and kept its finances at high 
tide. 

Belden, the president, took off his glasses, 
wiped them, and put them on, half a dozen 
times, while he watched the men in front 
of him as they looked over the list. 

‘*We’re ‘up against it,’ gentlemen,’’ he 
finally continued, ‘‘but we’ve got to fight 
it out, somehow. This thing’s too good 
to lose, and we’ve got to have our privilege 
extended. Why, good Lord!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Look what we took in on the 
trolley contracts in the last twelve months, 
let alone the other traffic. It’s a fortune 
in itself, and there'll be the devil to pay 
if we’ve got to step down and out. 

‘*We’ve got the good people at the State- 
house all right,’’ he went on. ‘‘The Gov- 
ernor is with us, and so is the attorney- 
general, and that helps us all right, but 
these fellows in the Assembly are the men 
we've got to reckon with, and the thing 
is, how to do it.’’ 

The secretary of the concern, a square- 
built man, with short hair and plenty of 
executive ability secreted in his system, 
had carefully examined and checked off the 
list. He finished while the president was 
speaking. 

‘*Suppose,’’ he volunteered, ‘‘we send 
for Shaughnessy. ”’ 

Belden snorted once again. ‘‘Who is 
the fellow?’’ he asked. The secretary 
smiled. Lifting the receiver from the 
telephone-hook, he said: ‘‘He’s a grocer 
in the Fourteenth Ward, but he’s an ex- 
pert lobbyist.’’ 

‘*A grocer !’’ commented Belden. ‘*‘ What 


.9 


good is he to us? 

Some twenty minutes later Shaughnessy 
appeared. He was a middle-sized, middle- 
aged Irishman, without the trace of an Irish 
brogue, but with a strong accent, cultivated 
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and acquired down in the Fourteenth 
Ward. Shaughnessy walked in without 
knocking. He drew up a chair, and re- 
moved his.hat. Shaughnessy was a queer- 
looking chap. He appeared to be a cross 
between a tough and an imbecile. He had 
a weak face, and a receding chin, but 
that weak face and receding chin had been 
the undoing of many a man who thought 
that Shaughnessy’s character followed suit. 
His eyes were strong, and wide apart. The 
secretary looked at him, and smiled. 
‘*Well,’’ he inquired, ‘‘how’s the grocery 
business?’’ 
‘*So, so,’ 


’ 


returned Shaughnessy, with 
aturn of his hand. ‘‘Eggs is still goin’ 
up. Ham is comin’ down.’’ He gazed 
pleasantly upon the crowd, as though he 
were at an afternoon tea. The secretary 
whispered to the president. The latter 
nodded vigorously and glanced with an in- 
creased amount of interest and respect at 
Shaughnessy. Shaughnessy returned the 
stare, and nodded. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ he said, 
‘‘what’s up?’’ The secretary answered. 

‘‘Shaughnessy,’’ he said, ‘‘here’s the 
whole thing in a nutshell. The charter of 
the Turnpike Toll expires inside of six 
weeks, and we want it extended for fifty or 
a hundred years—we’ve got to have it 
done.”’ 

‘‘T see,’’? returned the grocer. ‘‘And 
you haven’t got the votes. I knew you 
hadn’t all along—I could a-told you that 
some months ago.”’ 

‘*You!’’ exclaimed the president. Then 
he checked himself. ‘*‘But why haven't 
we?’’ he asked. ‘‘We’ve always been able 
to get legislation through before; but now, 
when we need it most of all, we can’t get it.’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ said Shaughnessy, ‘‘and that’s 
just. the reason for it. Now, here,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘I’ll tell you who you have got. 
You've got the Governor. You've got the 
whole Senate, except the four southern 
counties, solid; and Richardson and Devoe 
—you’ve got a walk-over there. You 
haven’t got the Assembly, but you’ve got 
some good things in the Assembly—you’ve 
got the Speaker, you’ve got the Committee 
on Highways and Bridges solid—solid, 
mind. And you’ve got the Clerk with you, 
too, which is a whole lot more.”’ 

‘*The Clerk !’’exclaimed Belden. 
has he got to do with it?’’ 


‘* What 
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Shaughnessy winked at the secretary. 
‘*He’s got a good deal to do with it—I 
never feel safe with any bit of business 
unless I’ve the clerk with me. But, Col- 
onel,’’ continued the Fourteenth Warder, 
‘*there is thing haven't got, 
and that’s worth all the others put to- 
gether, and that is a majority in the 
House, and it’s a hundred chances to one 
that you can’t get it, either.”’ 

The president looked over his spectacles 
at Shaughnessy, as he might look at a 
man who was bent upon selling him a gold- 
brick. He knew well enough that Shaugh- 
nessy had come there for an ulterior pur- 
pose, and assumed at once that the grocer 
was professing familiarity with a situation 
of which he really knew but little. Shaugh- 
nessy never heeded him—he was there for 
business. Neither did the secretary. He 
leaned over and touched Shaughnessy on the 
arm. 

‘*Why?’’ he asked, earnestly. 
can’t we get the House? 

‘‘That’s the point,’’ returned Shaugh- 
He glanced around apologetically, 
‘*T don’t know whether 
The presi- 
dent vigorously shook his head. ‘‘But if 
is was,’’ said Shaughnessy, ‘‘you couldn’t 
buy a majority in the House—because 
they’re honest men, so far as money goes. 
And the reason you can’t buy ’em,’’ he 
added, dramatically, ‘‘is because they were 
elected for one purpose only, and that pur- 
and your 


one you 


“Why 


nessy. 
and then went on. 
this is a buyin’ crowd or not.”’ 


vote agin you 


was to gs 


pose 
charter !”’ 

‘*What’s that???’ demanded Belden. 
‘*What’s that? How were they elected, 
and by whom?’ 

Shaughnessy scratched his head. ‘‘I 
don’t exactly know how,’’ he answered, 
‘*but I can make a close guess as to who.’”’ 

‘*Who was it?’’ asked the secretary. 

The grocer drew down the corners of his 
‘*By the B. & M. Consolidated Trac- 
tion,’’ he replied; *‘the road that pays you 
toll—and won’t have to later. That’s who 
did it. While you fellows was sleepin’ 
the sleep of the just, they was out hustlin’ 
for votes, and they didn’t begin it this 
election—they began it three years ago. 
That's how they do things. And they 
fetched it just right, for this is the first 
year they've ever had the biggest half down 


mouth. 
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at the State-house. There’s the whole 


thing in a nutshell, an’ you’re up against it, 
unless———’’ 

‘*Unless what?’’ the 
But Shaughnessy looked at the secretary 
with a glassy stare. 

‘*There may be 
weakly, ‘‘and then again there may not— 
I ain’t figured out no way as yet, but——"’ 

‘*If we made it worth your while?’’ in- 


asked secretary. 


ways,’’ he answered, 


quired the secretary. 

‘‘That,’’? said Shaughnessy, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘puts a different face on the matter. 
I'll be with you, and I'll try.’’ 

Shaughnessy spent a couple of days, in 
the back room of his Fourteenth Ward 
grocery-store, trying to figure out the thing. 
One day he approached a third-rate lawyer 
‘*Gold.- 
stein,’’ he explained, ‘‘you look a few of 
these things up, and let me know. You're 
good on readin’ law-books.’’ He handed 
him a slip of paper, and departed. 

A few days later a representative of the 
Bellport & Monroe Consolidated Traction 
Company strolled into Shaughnessy’s store. 
Shaughnessy was weighing sugar in prepa- 
ration for the Saturday demand. 

‘*Shaughnessy, ”’ this man, 
I’m surprised it has, for you 
But 


who was under obligations to him. 


said ‘*1t's 
leaked out. 
generally keep these things too close. 
I heard about it, all right.’’ 

Now if Shaughnessy had been like the 
great majority of wise men, he would have 
stared blankly, and expressed absolute ig- 
norance of what the other fellow meant. 
But Shaughnessy simply smiled. 

‘*Yep,’’ he said. ‘‘How did you find 
out?’’ 

‘‘Never you mind,’’ retorted the other. 
**Tt’s all over that you're working in this 
thing for the Turnpike Toll.’’ 

Shaughnessy’s weak smile became weaker 
still. ‘‘I ain’t told nobody,’’ he protested. 
But the other man took quick note all along 
that the grocer did not deny the fact. 

‘*Come in the back room, Shaughnessy, ’’ 
he said. They went. 

‘*Now, here,’’ continued the 
man, ‘‘it’s getting close to the opening of 
the legislature—it’s about four weeks off. 
You need a good vaca- 

you say to a good 
with all expenses 


traction 


You look tired. 
tion. What do 
one—a bang-up one, 
paid?’’ 
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‘*No 


Shaughnessy scratched his head. 


string to it??? he asked. 

‘‘Nary string,’’ returned the other. 
‘‘Only, clear out. Stay away from the 
assemblymen here, and stay away from the 
State-house till the session opens, and that’s 
all.°? 

‘*Sure that’s all?’’ asked Shaughnessy. 
No pledges?”’ 
‘*Only, 


‘*No other promises? 

‘*‘None,’’ replied the other. 
git for four weeks. ’’ 

‘*T do feel tired,’’ said Shaughnessy. ‘‘I 
don’t know but I'll go.’’ 

He called next day at the Turnpike office, 
but said nothing about his contemplated 
trip. He saw the secretary. 

‘‘I’ve arranged what I could, so far,’ 
he explained. ‘*You want to rush this 
measure through on the first day. Ding- 
man, the Monroe assemblyman, will intro- 
duce the bill. You have it drafted, and 
send it to Doane. Understand? Leave 
the rest to me.’’ 

Later in the day, Goldstein reported— 
he was the lawyer whom Shaughnessy had 
employed. He had a list of names, six or 
eight or so. The grocer looked them over. 
When he came to the sixth one, he stopped. 

‘‘Barnacle Bay, eh?’’ hesaid. ‘‘By the 
way, Goldstein,’’ he added, ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
shootin’-trip, and I 
Four hours 


’ 


take a four weeks’ 
won't see you till I'm back.’’ 
later he was speeding south. 
The Turnpike Toll devoted all its ener- 
gies to the task at hand. So did the Gov- 
ernor of the State. So did the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the Assembly, and the Com- 
mittee on Highways and Bridges, and the 
Clerk—but all to no avail. The Bellport 
& Monroe Consolidated Traction Company 
had a mortgage on the rank and file of the 
Assembly, and in the mortgage there was 
no redemption clause. But there was one 
man on whom the Turnpike Toll relied— 
that man was Shaughnessy. The Consoli- 
dated laughed in sleeve whenever 
Shaughnessy’s name was mentioned, for it 
knew that Shaughnessy had disappeared 
from the face of the earth. And so he 
had, apparently. The Turnpike Toll did 
not see hide or hair of him, but this, to 
some extent, increased their confidence. 
Belden had discovered who the man really 
was, and what he had done in the past, 


and he cuncluded that possibly, by some 
33 


its 
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miracle, at the last moment, they would 
win out by his aid. 

Shaughnessy meanwhile was comfortable ; 
and to be comfortable, he reasoned, is 
good enough for any man. 

The session opened on the third. On 
the sixth the charter of the Turnpike Toll 
was due toexpire. If it did expire with- 
out renewal, then millions of dollars would 
be saved to the Consolidated. If it was 
renewed, millions would fall into the 
pockets of the Turnpike Toll. 

It was the one important measure of the 
year—and everybody realized it. Ding- 
man of Monroe, a man with a stentorian 
voice and a magnetic manner, was to intro- 
duce the bill; and if any man could ac- 
complish anything against the prejudices 
of his fellows, it was Dingman. 

Every member was in his seat, and the 
gallery was crowded, as the Speaker’s gavel 
fell. The preliminary business was rapidly 
disposed of. 

Out in the gallery there was a man 
pacing up and down, chewing at the end 
of a cigar. It was Shaughnessy, back 
from his vacation. 

Again the gavel fell. 
nouncement of new business. 
two men arose from their seats. 
them arose hastily—the other leisurely. 
As luck would have it, the man who arose 
leisurely—the tortoise, as it were—got 
there first. The Speaker looked at both 
men. One of them was Dingman, of Mon- 
roe. It was he who had risen in such 
haste. He silently claimed recognition 
from the chair. The Speaker was looking 
at the other man. 

‘‘The assemblyman from Southsea,’’ he 
announced. Dingman looked at first indig- 
nant, and seemed about to protest. But 
he impatiently subsided and sank into his 
seat. The other man drew himself to his 
full height, and started in. As he did so 
the members fidgeted in their chairs. 

“Gosh hang that old Tewlegger!’’ one 
exclaimed. ‘‘He’ll talk about nothin’ all 
day long.’’ Most of the members folded 
their arms and shut their eyes. They didn’t 
care to hear. 

The assemblyman from Southsea was 
worth looking at. He was the one man in 
the legislature who looked like Uncle Sam. 
He was tall and bony, and he had the air 


It was the an- 
As it fell 
One of 
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of easy deliberation which a man acquires 
who drives the cows home every night,and 
gets up and doeschoresaround the house, and 
plows in the field all day. He was the kind 
of man whose place was just behind the 
stove at the village store. His voice had 
in it the tone of the hills and the free air. 
But above all there was stamped upon him 
the pride of being an assemblyman. This 
was his second term, and he had never in- 
troduced a measure worth voting on. 

‘*Mr. Speaker,’’ he began, in that clear, 
nasal twang in which a man speaks to his 
oxen in the open air, ‘‘when you en’ some 
of these other fellers comes down on th’ P. 
H. & Q. road to my part o’ th’ State to 
fish in summer, there’s an ole feller thet 
meets you ’t th’ station, en’ drives you be- 
hind two hosses down to th’ Bay. Thet 
ole feller’s name is Ingersoll—Gil Ingersoll 
—en’ he runs a stage-line——”’ 

‘*Good heavens!’’ said one member, 
as he arose and left his seat. ‘‘What’s the 
old fool drivin’ at?’’ 

‘*This ole feller, Mr. Speaker,’’ went on 
Assemblyman Terwilliger, ‘‘en’ his father 
afore ’im, en’ Ais father ’im, has 
druv’ thet stage fer years en’ years, en’ has 
done it by State license, en’ now somebody 
says thet th’ license is to be tuk away frum 
im, en’ thet th’ railroad ’s goin’ to run 
th’ stage. They ain’t no better man livin’ 
than Gil Ingersoll—I think some of you 
knows ’im—en’ he ain’t done nobody no 


afore 


a) 


harm, en’ 

Here three members looked at the clock, 
pulled cigars from their pockets, and strode 
toward the entrance. 

‘*En’ so, Mr. Speaker, ’’ said the member 
from the County of Southsea, ‘‘I thought 
it’s only fair to Gil Ingersoll en’ th’ folks 
up my way thet like ’im, to introduce a 
little bill to help *im out. It ain’t much, 
but I think th’ members from Southsea is 
with me, en’ so I’ll hand it up f’r what it’s 
worth, en’ “sy 

The old man would have rattled on indefi- 
nitely. The Speaker looked at him im- 
patiently, as did the other members. Ding- 
man jumped to his feet, and interrupted 
the old man. 

‘*Move to refer it to committee!’’ 
exclaimed. 

‘*Second!’’ came from a dozen throats 


at once. 


he 
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‘*Carried,’’ said the speaker, without 
waiting for a vote. 

The Honorable William Terwilliger 
looked about him with a bewildered air, 
and started in again on his harangue. 

Dingman jumped up. ‘‘The assembly- 
man from Monroe!’’ shouted the Speaker. 

Then Dingman of Monroe began his 
great speech upon the renewal of the fran- 
chise of the Turnpike Toll and Tide-water 

Yompany, the speech that all had waited 
for, the bill that every man was ready to 
fight for or against. 

So it happened that the Dingman Bill, 
which was to have been called Assembly 
Number One, became Assembly Number 
Two, and the. rambling measure of Mr. 
William Terwilliger — Bill Tewlegger— 
was dignified by the title of Assembly 
Number One. Terwilliger’s measure, it 
may be said by way of parenthesis, ulti- 
mately went to the committee, which, after 
consulting Mr. Terwilliger, returned it to 
the House with the committee’s recommen- 
dation. The Clerk, who was a busy man, 
read it as rapidly as possible, guessing at 
half the words, and, like all the other un- 
important measures introduced by the Hon- 
orable William Terwilliger, it went through 
without opposition. 

This is significant because of the vast 
difference there is in the manner in which 
different measures are received. The House 
yawned at the Terwilliger measure. It 
rose and girded its loins, as though for 
battle, upon the introduction of the Ding- 
man measure. 

Dingman spoke well and at length. He 
brought to bear upon the issue all the his- 
tory and precedent of the commonwealth. 
His appeal to his hearers was a most power- 
ful one. As he finished his address, there 
was involuntary applause from all parts of 
the house. From the gallery a represent- 
ative of the traction company looked on 
and laughed. 

As the applause died down, a man sepa- 
rated himself from the crowd in the cor- 
ridor, and walked slowly down the street. 
‘*That was a good speech of Dingman’s,’’ 
he commented to himself. He walked on, 
still chewing on the end of a cigar. 
This man was Shaughnessy, the grocer in 
the Fourteenth Ward, and the greatest pol- 
itician in the State. 


SHAUGHNESSY AND THE 
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It was midnight. Up in the office of 
the Turnpike Toll and Tide-water Company 
six weary men sat waiting. A stock-ticker 
stood in the middle of the room. At in- 
tervals the six men looked, one after the 
other, at the tape. At quarter past twelve 
the machine began to tick away like mad. 
The secretary sprang to it, and grasped the 
tape. 

‘*By George!’’ he exclaimed, with sup- 
pressed excitement. ‘‘Here’s the State- 
house. Now we'll get it.’’ 

He was right. It came from there. It 
first announced a few unimportant items, 
and then this followed: ‘‘Assembly No. 


9 


1.—— 


’ 


‘*Assembly Number One!’’ exclaimed 
the president. ‘*That must be ours!’’ 

‘*Assembly No. 1,°’’ went on the ticker, 
‘*nassed Assembly, Senate and signed by 
Governor. This is the Terwilliger Bill for 
the relief gh 

‘*Oh, confound the Terwilliger Bill!’ 
exclaimed the secretary. ‘*That isn’t ours. 
Ours is the Dingman Bill.”’ 

The ticker continued. ‘‘Assembly No. 
2, introduced by Dingman. The great 
Turnpike Toll and Tide-water Bill went to 
vote in Assembly 10 P. M. Bill defeated. 
Vote 37 against, 30 for. Great excite- 


Se 
, 





ment——— 





‘‘By George! That’s a shame—a cry- 
ing~ shame!’’ exclaimed the _ president. 


‘‘And that scoundrel 


us x 


Shaughnessy told 





The secretary touched the president on 
the arm. ‘‘Shaughnessy,’’ he exclaimed, 
excitedly, ‘‘has sold us out! I heard it 
this afternoon, but I wouldn’t believe it. 
Now, I'll swear it’s true!’’ 

The president looked at him, and gasped. 
‘*Do you think so? By George! If I ever 
get my clutches on that man Shaughnessy, 
then, I’ll——"’ 

The door opened, and a man walked in. 

‘*Well, sir,’’ he said to the president, 
‘‘what will you do?’’ 

This man was Shaughnessy, the Four- 
teenth Ward groceryman. 

Next day there was excitement, indeed. 
The Turnpike Toll was done for. Two 
more days, and then traffic for the trolley 
would be free. The trolley people could 
hardly wait the two days. 


They arranged to make it a festive 
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occasion. The time would expire at mid- 
night on the second day. They turned 
out their two directors’ cars, decorated 
them with bunting, stocked them with 
lunch, champagne and cigars, and held 
them in readiness to make the first free 
trip over The Turnpike road. 

They had to wait, but the time came. 
With the flare of trumpets, and the swish 
of rockets, and the bang of firecrackers, 
the first car moved down the line. It halted 
within an eighth of a mile of the first toll- 
house, so as to pass it triumphantly full 
speed on. Of course, cars always passed 
that way, but then they were under con- 
tract, and now they were toll-free. 

A pistol-shot rang in the air. ‘*Time’s 
up!’ yelled a voice. ‘‘ Let’ergo!’’ Shewent. 

She went—for just one-eighth of a mile. 
And then she stopped—stopped so sud- 
denly that the passengers were jolted out 
of their chairs. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ cried a dozen 
voices. Matter enough, it seemed. For 
there, ranged across the road, was a strong 
gate, locked and barred, and ranged on the 
other side of it were six men—and more. 
The six men were the officers of the Turn- 
pike Toll and Tide-water Company, with 
looks of triumph on their faces. 

The president of the trolley company 
strode forward. 

‘*What do you mean by this, Belden?’’ 
he inquired. ‘*What’s up?’’ 

‘*What’s up?’’ returned Belden. ‘‘ Your 
contract with us is up—up at twelve 
o'clock. You have noright to pass over 
this road.’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ demanded the other. 
‘‘This road is free! Open that gate!’’ 

Belden advanced to the gate. ‘‘This 
road,’’ he said, ‘‘belongs to the Turnpike 
Toll and Tide-water Company, and will 
for the next one hundred years.’ 

‘You blamed idiot!’ screamed the 
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other. ‘*Your charter expired at twelve 
o'clock. Open that gate!’’ 


Belden pulled a paper from his pocket. 
On it was the seal of the State. ‘‘Our 
charter,’’ he explained, ‘‘which would 
have expired to-night, was renewed, fortu- 
nately for us, by Assembly Bill Number 


, , 


‘‘Number Two,’’ laughed the trolley 
president. ‘‘Why, you big fool, that meas- 
ure was defeated—the Dingman measure!’ 

Belden smiled. ‘‘By Assembly Bill 
Number One,’’ he continued, ‘‘introduced 
by Terwilliger of Southsea, which has now 
become Chapter One of the laws of this 
present session. Here is a certified copy 
of the act.*’ 

He passed it over. He was right. They 
read it. It was an omnibus bill, extend- 
ing the charter of every corporation granted 
in the year 1803. One of the charters 
granted in that year was to the Ingersoll 
Stage Line at Barnacle Bay—the other to the 
Turnpike Toll and Tide-water Company. 

Belden unlocked the gate. ‘‘I won’t in- 
terrupt your pleasure-party,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘*but you might at least let us in on the 
lunch and the cigars!’’ 

The next day two men were in the Turn- 
pike Toll office. One of them, the presi- 
dent, sat at a desk. He was writing out a 
check. The other man was the payee 
named in the check. The check was a 
substantial one. The president passed it over. 

‘*How did you do it, Shaughnessy,’’ he 
asked. 

Shaughnessy rubbed his hand over his 
chin. ‘‘I took a shootin’-trip,’’ he said, 
‘*down in Southsea County at the Bay— 
that’s all I did.” 

‘‘Did you bag anything?’’ inquired the 
other. 

Shaughnessy waved the check high in the 
air. 

‘*This,*’ he answered, with a smile. 






























































THE CAUSE. Mr. Stringer, the head 

of the firm, was in a 

thoughtful mood on this particular morn- 

ing, as he came into the office and sat down 

at his desk. His austere yet kindly and 

just face was in a brown study. Some- 
thing was wrong. 

The fact was that Worthington, the 
bright young clerk in whom Mr. Stringer 
had hitherto taken such a fatherly interest, 
had fallen away so in his work of late that 
something had to be done about it. Worth- 
ington had done so well up to within the 
last few weeks that his sudden deteriora- 
tion was a matter of wonder as well as anx- 
iety to his patron. Error after error had 
been traced to him. Things, of course, 
could not go on in this way. 

The head of the firm rang a bell. 

‘*Tell Mr. Worthington,’’ he said to the 
boy, ‘‘that I desire to see him.’’ 

That young man, looking somewhat pre- 
occupied, presently appeared. 

‘*Mr. Worthington,’’ said his employer, 
his face growing more stern as he spoke, 
‘‘as you are doubtless aware, every busi- 
ness, to be successful, must be conducted 
upon business principles. Until recently 
your work has been perfectly satisfactory, 
as the increases in your salary from time to 
time have doubtless testified. But within 
the past few weeks so many mistakes have 
been laid at your door that IT am compelled 


to inquire whether we may look forward to 
this sort of thing reguiarly. If so, I am 
afraid we shall have to get some one to fill 
your place.’’ 

Worthington started. The deep flush 
that spread over his face bore evidence of 
his feeling. 

‘*You are right, sir,’ 
‘‘T shall have to do better. 
better.”’ 

‘*May I ask,’’ said Mr. Stringer, ‘‘what 
has been the cause of your deterioration? 
I hope it is not dissipation.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, sir! If you will excuse me 
from the office for an hour or so, I think 
I can produce sufficient evidence to the 
contrary.’’ 

**Very well, sir; you may go.’’ 

About an hour later, the negligent clerk 
once more entered the private office of his 
employer. 

This time, however, he was not alone. 

‘*Allow me, sir,’’ he said, simply, ‘‘to 
introduce to you the cause of my recent 
mistakes—my future wife.’’ 

Mr. Stringer arose to his feet, and looked 
curiously down at the beautiful young girl 
who stood smilingly before him. Then he 
turned to Worthington, as he clasped her 
hand in his. 

‘*My boy,’’ he said, ‘‘how in the world 
did you come to make so few?’’ 

Tom Masson. 


’ 


he stammered. 
I will do 





MEN. WOMEN AND EVENTS. 


AUSKS conn 


Give me thy lips! and from my own, that 
trembling 


Meet their warm breath, dash the cold cup 
of pain. 


Their dewy fire must melt all my dissem- 
bling, 


As Polish frosts die in the tropic rain. 


Give me thy hands! so tender, yet so cruel 


That they have bruised the heart on which 
they fell. 


Love’s lighted torch ignites the spirit’s fuel, 
Waking up life within its frozen shell. 


I dare not gauge the pity or the passion 


Of thy strange soul, that is no mate for 
mine, 


Lest at the altars raised by His compassion, 


An angry God flee from a broken shrine. 


I will not probe the secrets of thy being— 


Before such problems mightier hearts have 
quailed. 


Icould but fear the wound of their revealing, 


I tried to live without thee—and I failed. 


Then as thou art—come back to me—my 
lover ! 


I shall not ask to know or understand, 
I will not light the torch. Let darkness cover, 
If in its shadows I but touch thy hand. 
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One of the significant concomitants of 
what may be termed the American Renais- 
sance is the waning employment of the 
universal appellative ‘‘Mister’’ as a mode 
of masculine salutation in the polite, profes- 
sional world. If such engaging simplicity 
as originally characterized the intercourse 
of the Society of Friends were conserved 
thereby, we might afford to acquiesce in 
its discontinuance without a parting sigh, 
since it is innocent of euphony, but alas! 
the democratic ‘‘Mister’’ is but suffering 
displacement by more pretentious titles, 
whose former spectral outlines are rapidly 
taking on a fleshly avoirdupois. 

In truth, the present may be styled the 
American age of college degrees, of which, 
like the Grecian deities in Saint Paul’s de- 
scription, ‘‘There be gods many and lords 
many.’’ The abnormal increase in recent 
years of the titular host of recipients of 
these favors not only provokes a suspicion 
of an existing degeneracy of degrees, but 
loudly hints that the degree of degeneracy 
is very great. These educational distinc- 
tions already exceed two hundred in num- 
ber—the species ‘‘Doctor’’ alone embra- 
cing fully half a hundred individuals— 
while the name of their wearers is legion! 

To the college degree per se, of course, 
no exception can be taken. It is simply 
the official seal of a completed curriculum, 
whose value to the com- 
monweal is well ascer- 
tained; and the custom 
of professors in such 
institutions, of affixing 
their personal literary 
titles to the diplomas 
of graduates, is en- 
tirely appropriate, their 
scholastic warrant for 
the possession and ex- 
ercise of such high 
office being thus made 
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manifest. Moreover. no unkind fling 
is ever directed at the ‘‘Bachelor of 
Arts,’’ and only gracious congratulations 
and floral gifts attend the assumption of 
the initial academic degree. This very 
fact demonstrates that society hastens to 
recognize meritorious scholarship, and ex- 
hibit its approbation. 

But it is to be observed, singularly 
enough, that the Bachelor’s degree attracts 
little or no attention. Although the aver- 
age college graduate has merely been quali- 
fied by his course to study in the broader 
sense, his preparation, attested by his de- 
gree, constitutes the most important, be- 
cause basal, feature of his education; yet it 
is usually ignored to do homage to some 
high-sounding but often meaningless ap- 
pendages to professional names. 

The degree of ‘‘Master of Arts’’ 
never possessed any 
definitive elements 
—particularly in 
the United States 
—and is practically 
colorless, but it has 
proved inoffensive 
for the most part, 
if for no other rea- 
son than its lack of 
adaptability to per- 
sonal address; while 
the glittering ‘“‘Doc- 
torate,’’ in one or another of its ingenious 
and mellifluous combinations, has beecome— 
if we may borrow a vulgar phrase current 
a decade or two ago—quite ‘‘the rage.’’ 

‘*Professors’’ abound nowadays, as is 
doubtless ridiculously and even annoyingly 
known to the genuine incumbents of 
collegiate chairs—but ‘‘Doctors’’ do much 
more abound. The former may be said to 
exist in the comparative, while the latter, 
surely, are only sufficiently describable by 
the superlative degree. Notwithstanding 
the etymological significance of the word, 
and its ancient application to teachers, 
multitude of folk of the plainer sort per- 
petually wonder why there should be more 
than one species of ‘‘Doctor’’—the much- 
prized disciple of Asculapius who min- 
isters to the hurts of the body. 

Two of the ‘‘Doctorates’’ far outshine 
their more modest rivals in the titular con- 
stellation. It is difficult to determine their 
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relative magnitudes, 

for their ‘‘honors’’ 

are quite evenly divi- 

ded. Both the ‘‘Doc- 

tor of Divinity’’ and 

the ‘‘Doctor of Phil- 

osophy’’ have a strong 

following; but as the 

latter is a trifle more 

coy in the capture, the former is presump- 
tively in the numerical lead as an attraction 
to aspirants for distinction. It is regret- 
fully to be noted that both of these degrees 
are in extremely high favor with certain 
members of the clerical profession. 

A critic is not necessarily an iconoclast. 
It is both a duty and a delight to pay 
tribute to scholarly worth. Even although 
one may entertain conscientious scruples 
as to the use of any title of ‘‘Divinity,’’ 
as probably inferentially included in the 
inhibition, ‘‘Be not ye called Rabbi,’’ 
nevertheless, it is not embarrassing to pro- 
nounce the appellation ‘‘Doctor,*’ in ad- 
dressing a venerable clergyman of rare 
scholastic or ecclesiastical attainments and 
unaffected humility and brotherliness; and 
there are many shining names in literary 
and scientific fields that one is only too 
proud to honor; but it is impossible not 
to feel repugnance in thus entitling a com- 
parative stripling, apparently utterly desti- 
tute of literary or other acquirements, who 
might with great propriety have tarried 
much longer in Jericho. The flood of 
degrees granted to this class, and to older 
men without greater qualification, has 
materially lessened the value of legitimately 
worn distinctions, and has put institutions 
of the better sort to the blush. In fact, 
the situation has become intolerable. 

If it be considered desirable to dis- 
tinguish the ministerial office by some com- 
prehensive term, why not exchange the 
unnatural and irreverent ‘‘Reverend’’—a 
stumbling-block to many consciences—and 
the fast-spreading ‘‘ Doctor” for the simple 
indicative of ‘‘Pastor,’’ which in all prob- 
ability would prove acceptable to clergymen 
of all faiths. 

The fault in the case lies largely in the 
bestowal of purely ‘‘honorary’’ degrees, 
upon mediocre candidates, by colleges of 
the better class, and by institutions of 
lesser fame of titles confirmatory of a 


meager course of study, in which the stand- 
ard itself is petty. In either case an ignoble 
occasion must exist, which may resolve itself 
in the last analysis into ‘‘patronage.’’ In 
many instances it is freely hinted that com- 
mercial reasons alone dictate the confer- 
ment. The remedy to be applied by all 
honorable institutions is the heroic one of 
refusal to bestow college honors except for 
absolute and conspicuous merit, in associa- 
tion with a prescribed study-course. As 
to the meretricious schools, misnamed col- 
leges, which are essentially privateers on 
the educational main, amenable to no laws 
save those of their own making, but un- 
fortunately fortified by charter, society 
must persistently frown upon their flimsy 
credentials of scholarship, and upon the 
beneficiaries whose infelicitous crudities 
are but ill concealed by the lion’s skin— 
even if it be a college parchment! 

But, as in the ancient fable, ‘‘Who will 
put the bell on the cat’s neck?’’ 

ALDEN W. QuIMBy. 


en 
rrath 


While walking the other day from a 
remote vicinage of the town on the one 
side to an equally remote purlieu on the 
other I chanced to cross Easy Street, a 
thoroughfare with which I have no lon- 
gitudinal acquaintance. Just in the middle 
of the way there came, with a volcanic 
roar, out of a column of dust, an auto- 
mobile. I was thrown fifty feet, and 
lodged in a locust-tree. With a surviving 
eye I caught, on the rear of the vehicle, 
as it tore away, the large silver initials, 
<P. 

Perhaps I have exaggerated the incident 
somewhat; but something happened. 
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Anyhow, I know this 

Peter Quick. Twenty years 

ago we were well acquaint- 

ed. ’Twas the time when 

I was making love to Mu- 

sette. A rather good job 

of love-making it was, too, 

I suspect. Nevertheless, 

I used up my own allow- 

ance, and most of my 

brother’s, and the not 

large sum I earned, and the rather neat 

amount that I could borrow. -Musette mar- 

ried a man named——named Hunks, I 
think, or something of the sort. 

Peter Quick, also, was making love at 
the time, and as fervently as I. Not since 
the joyous Ionian sea gave forth the god- 
dess of love has there been a more ardent 
wooer than P. Q. I thought then not 
much of the object of his affections, how- 
ever. I marveled at his choice. Little did I 
suspect that she was the greatest heiress 
that the world can show. Peter Quick was 
making love to Friiulein Hard Work. 

Peter Quick wooed Hard Work—success- 

fully. No man named Hunks (or some- 
thing like this) got her away from him. 
Early and late he made love to her. He 
sent her, so to say, flowers; and fashioned, 
as it were, sonnets to her eyebrow. He 
dreamed of her at night, and thought of 
her on Sundays and holidays. We never 
could get him to talk of much else. When 
I contrived my rather celebrated mixture 
of Virginia and Latakia, 
and offered Peter some of 
it, he looked at me ab- 
stractedly and said that I 
knew he didn’t smoke. 
Miss Work, I suspect, ob- 
jected tosmoking. Musette 
had a pretty knack at roll- 
ing a cigarette for me when 
I called. I suppose she 
rolled them just as fetch- 
ingly for Hunks—or what- 
ever his name was. 

We all had our fling at 
P. Q. for his absurd de- 
votion to his queer sweetheart. He took it 
good-naturedly—and grew more devoted. 
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As he became more and more taken up 
with her, we saw less and less of him. 
None of us cared much; we were so 
unable to sympathize with his infatua- 
tion. Finally, I lost sight of him entirely, 
though I’ve heard that he has kept up his 
courtship without abatement. I have not 
seen him for fifteen years, except for the dis- 
solving view I had just as I lodged in thetree. 

It’s rather odd, now that I come to think 
of it, that none of us ever suspected what 
a vast heiress the damosel Hard Work was, 
and always has been—and is. Peter must 
have known it. Perhaps the sly chap 
looked her up in Bradstreet’s. It would 
be no bad place to find 
it out—especially if you 
study the names of those 
with the highest ra- 
tings. She is, too, I 
know now, the best 
companion a man ever 
had. ’Tis impossible 
long to be unhappy in 
her company. I cannot 
learn that association 
with her ever harmed 
any man. P. Q. isan ex- 
cellent fellow. It isn’t 
his fault that we have drifted apart—we've 
just happened to live in different parts of 
the town, that’s all. He is worth, they 
say, some trifle of five or six millions, more 
or less. I suppose when his shoes outwear 
their primal soles, that he doesn’t give the 
matter much thought. Turns them over 
to his gardener, likely. He doesn’t know 
my friend Leonardo. But I observe by 
the published catalogue of his picture-gal- 
lery that he has one or two canvases by the 
original Leonardo. I have a couple of 
leathers by the present representative of 
the family. 

If the young man who reads this cares 
to call at the hospital during visiting-hours, 
I will say several things to him on the sub- 
ject of making love to Hard Work. Such 
as: ’Tis the best of love-making. And the 
time to begin it is in the brave days when 
you are twenty-one, or younger. Remember, 
she is the greatest heiress, and the best of 
companions. 
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